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What Will You Say 
to the BoysWho Come Back? 


By BENNETT CHAPPLE 





Look to that day, 
That day of days, 
When ‘cross the ocean foam 
The brawny boys, 
The war-tried boys, 
With laurel wreaths, come home. 


And what will you say to the boys who come back? 
Will your conscience be dragging and sagging with slack ? 
Or will you be first just to welcome them here, 
To join in the great pandemonium cheer, 
And shout to them, rush to them, hug them to heart, 
Yes, glad of the fact that you've helped do your part? 


Your soul will thrill, 
Your eyes will fill— 
If there's a bond 
On th’ window sill. 


Oh where will we look for the sick slacker then 
Who blustered his guff, wouldn't back up the men, 
Who heeded no call, at humanity’s quest— 
A leper of liberty fouling the nest. 
He'll 1 crawl in his hole—and all such as he— 
When the brave boys come sailing home o’er the sea. 


“Hi there, John, 


i ot 58 Hello, Bill, 
But many brave soldiers will never return The bond is home 


From the blue fields of France; now in Liberty's Urn On th’ window sill.” 
Their souls are held sacred to Liberty's trust 
While all the world hallows and worships their dust. 
Supreme was the sacrifice, bravely they made, 
Their life and their blood is the price that they paid. 


Glorious day ; 
Victorious day; 
Deathless their renown ; 


A diadem 
To each of themn— 
Immortal freedom’s crown. 


God pity the man in this Liberty Land 
Who won't give the soldier the grip of his hand, 
And help when the Country is calling him, too, 
He'll have to explain it—and some day will rue— 
For what will he say to the boys who come back, 
With his conscience all dragging and sagging with slack. 
That slacker—slacked, 
That human—nil. 


Who does not feel 
His Freedom’s thrill. 
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Attairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


ing into the city 
daily, all on “im- 
portant business,” 
the streets of Wash- 
ington are as crowded as a 
country town on Saturday 
afternoon. 

One-half of the people you 
see—or is it three-fourths?— 
are men in uniform doing de- 
partmental duty. Much agita- 
tion has been going on in Con- 
gress regarding these “desk” 
soldiers—the ~™ safety-first 
brigade, they call it, and much 
of this talk is unjust. The 
cavalryman, who must wear his 
spurs as he walks to work, is 
the victim of the latest jibe. 
“You see those spurs,” the 
wag nudges his companion, 
“do you know what they are 
for? They are to keep his heels 
from slipping off the top of the 
desk.” 

But the great work of the war 
is being carried on in Wash- 
ington nevertheless, and the 
army would not get very far 
afield without the “desk” sol- 
dier—he’s the man behind the 
man behind the gun. Every 
one I have talked to would 
give half his life to get into the 
front-line trenches. 

I told of a young friend who 
had been wounded. The young 
ofhcer with whom I was talk- 
ing pushed his papers aside, and 
said calmly and solemnly, “I'd 
give $5,000 for that wound. Do 
you know what it has meant to 
some of us trained at West 
Point and instilled with the 
Spirit of the fight, to have to 
sit here and ‘let George do it’— 
get the glory—that we have 
dreamed of all our lives? But 
a soldier is a soldier. The Gov- 
ernment knows where we fit 

best, and we obey orders, but 
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FORWARD AN HOUR IN THE SENATE CHAMBER 


The Senators directly responsible for the introduction and passage of the Daylight 
Saving bill witness the result of their labors: the nation’s clocks turned forward an 
hour 


just the same it’s tough to hear 
the cracks that people make.” 


Secretary Baker 
Home Again 
INCE the return of Secre- 
tary of War Baker from the 
front, Washington seems to 
have moved much closer to the 
battle lines of France. Other 
officials have gone to Europe 
and -come back again, but 
Baker is second only to the 
President himself in the war 
activity. His trip has put new 
zest in America’s determination 
to win the war. Like the sales 
manager of a business, Secre- 
tary Baker went across the 
ocean to get first-hand impres- 
sions, and to meet the great 
generals of Europe face to face. 
Thru such contact are obtained 
co-operation and efficiency. 
The result of this visit has 
been shown in the co-ordinated 
effort of America with the 
Allies on the battle line. 

The Secretary of War re- 
turned from France stronger 
than ever in his standing among 
his friends. Those who were 
disposed to criticize him earlier 
in the administration now have 
a new understanding and ap- 
preciation of the man. Because 
he now knows his ground, so 
to speak, knows thru personal 
observation conditions and 
necessities, he will be able to 
present the situation convinc- 
ingly and thus bring greater 
confidence to the American 


people. 


The Country Gains an 

Hour of Daylight Daily 

N Easter Sunday, and sev- 
eral days thereafter, some 
Washingtonians — and Boston- 
ians, and New Yorkers and San 
Franciscans, for that matter— 
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insisted upon saying “one by the clock, twelve by the sun.” But 
we hear this less and less as the days pass: everybody is becom- 
ing accustomed to the change, and surely the extra hour of 
daylight is very acceptable. 

In the Senate Chamber, on the momentous day, the Senators 
responsible for the introduction and passage of the Daylight- 
Saving bill saw to it that the clock which marks the commence- 
ment and close of Senatorial debate—and which, by the way, 
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CARL R. GRAY 


Director of Transportation of the United States Railroad Administration. 


is the oldest clock in official Washington—was set to conform 
with the law. To make the change necessitated a special visit 
to the Senate Chamber on Saturday night, making the occasion 
something of a ceremony. In the picture on the preceding page 
Sergeant-at-Arms Higgins is shown setting the hands. The 
others in the group are Senator William H. Calder of New York, 
author of the bill; Senator Willard Saulsbury of Delaware, vice- 
president pro tempore of the Senate, and Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson of Arkansas, who reported the bill to the Senate. 


A Conservation 

Fish Story 

ECRETARY REDFIELD’S department holds the record 

for fish stories. The Bureau of Fisheries reports it has 

saved ten million fish in the overflowed lands of the Mississippi, 

and that with a little expense three times as many could be 

saved annually. Get out of the way of his arms. People need 
room when telling fish stories. 


Transportation Experts Join 
Railroad Administration 
N the Interstate Commerce Building the railroad adminis- 
tration has made itself quite at home. As the weeks go by, 
inevitable readjustments are being made, and things are 
running on schedule with prompt dispatch. Four big railroad 
men have resigned their former positions and have accepted 
positions in the government work, incidentally suffering heavy 
reductions in their salaries, but guided by the desire to do their 
utmost to further the Government's program for operation of 
railroads. 
They are not “‘dollar-a-year"’ men, however—far from it. 
While some of them may suffer as much as a $25,000 a year loss 
in salary, yet the salary they do receive is enough to keep the 


He began his railroad career asa 
telegrapher and has been president of the Great Northern and Western Maryland railways 


wolf a safe distance from the door. The four big railroad men 
who have definitely joined the Washington group of railway 
administrators are Walter D. Hines, assistant to Director 
General McAdoo, who resigned as chairman and general 
counsel and director of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Company; Carl R. Gray, former president, chairman 
and director of the Western Maryland Railway Company, and 
chairman.and director of the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railway 
Company, who has taken the position of 
director of the Division of Transportation: 
Edward Chambers, who also tendered his 
resignation to the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway to take position in Wash- 
ington as director of the Division of Rail- 
road Traffic; and Robert S. Lovett, who 
resigned from his work with the Union 
Pacific to take the position as director of 
Division of Additions and Betterments of 
Railroads, under government operation. In 
securing the services of these four men, 
each to direct an important division of the 
work, Director General McAdoo has been 
exceedingly fortunate. 


Summer Hotels for 
Army Hospitals 
OUNDED soldiers returning from 
France are to be given the very 
best of care, if the medical corps has its 
way. Surgeon-General Gorgas has already 
designated four famous resort hotels on the 
Jersey coast for use as army hospitals if 
needed. These hotels will afford accom- 
modations for more than five thousand 
men, but this capacity can be increased 
easily to at least severity-five hundred. 
They include the Lakewood Hotel, the 
largest resort structure at Lakewood; the 
New Monmouth, at Spring Lake; the New 
Monterey, at Asbury Park, and the new 
Essex and Sussex at Spring Lake. Already the Lakewood 
Hotel is being used as a home for convalescent soldiers. It 
is magnificently furnished and annually during the winter 
months has been the rendezvous of many of the country’s most 
prominent people. Close to it are several large hotels declared 
suitable for use as hospitals. 
When Uncle Sam wants hospitals, the summer and winter 
resorters will receive short shrift. 


Admiral McGowan’s 

‘Sanda Court” 

NE door in the Navy Department is always open—there 

are no frowning sentinels there—Admiral McGowan’'s 
“Sanda Court.” It has been so christened because it is a 
combination of the Bureau initials—Supplies and Accounts. 
It is situated in the courtyard of the State, War and Navy 





Building, and at a glance one can see why the Navy Depart- 
ment comes thru as clean as a hounds tooth with its contracts 
and supplies. There is an open book on the table and the 
counters are wide enough so there can be no conference over 
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them, for if something special is wanted, there is a little 
“conference corner” provided. It seems as if the light of 
day pervades every nook and corner of Admiral McGowan’'s 
department. 

The clerical help is multiplied ten and twenty fold, but this 
does not faze the Admiral—he simply adds more units and 
gears up a little faster. Thirty million dollars’ worth of 
supplies were bought in one day with as little concern as if 
they were calling for a pound of sugar, and yet every detail 
was checked and re-checked until it would seem as if it was 
thoroly error-proof. 

It.is, indeed, the Navy's great business office, and Rear- 
Admiral McGowan has established an international reputation 
for business efficiency. Rear-Admiral McGowan insists that 
publicity protects the Navy. and encourages competition. 
Sanda Court is an armament secure against the exploitation of 
war profiteers. No person ever received a contract who is not 
a manufacturer of or regular dealer in the articles which he 
offers to supply. There is a directness in dealing and recogni- 
tion of business confidence in the transaction of’ Uncle Sam's 
business. 

Scarcity of Labor and 

Equipment in Washington 

ASHINGTON is a busy place these days. There doesn't 

seem to be enough of anything to go round—men, 

women, or machines. I dropped into the offices of one of the 

new departments of industry connected with the war prepared- 

ness and saw a perfectly capable, good-looking stenographer 

sitting before her desk, prim as a soldier in the ranks. The 

picture was not complete. The typewriter machine was 

missing—it had been suddenly commandeered into another 

department. 

Speeding Up 

Aircraft Production 

ENERAL SQUIER asked Congress for one billion dollars 

for aviation in order to achieve air supremacy. But it is 

a tremendous task. It involves the work of millions of men and 

presents a big housing and transportation problem. The fact 

that General Squier has asked for one billion dollars surely 

means something of momentous importance. America’s twenty- 

four training stations are full, while American fliers are getting 

advanced training abroad; materials have been internationally 

standardized; thousands of American aero-mechanics are being 
put into actual service with the allied forces. 

In the business end, a systematization has been accomplished, 
and plans for production are based on most economical lines— 
that is, quantity production by big plants. The American 
people are for aviation, strong. The latest developments on 
the aircraft question have taken production out of the hands 
of the Signal Corps, which is headed by General Squier, and 
placed the responsibility solely with a newly organized air- 
craft board, directed by John D. Ryan, who has been given 
unlimited powers to stimulate aircraft production to meet the 
military needs of the United States. 

President Wilson Sees 

“Friendly Enemies”’ 

HERE was an atmosphere of the spectacular when Presi- 

dent Wilson rose in his theatre box and congratulated the 

actors on the stage—but after witnessing the play it was not to 

be wondered at. The play was “Friendly Enemies."’ Para- 

doxical as may seem the title itself, it is a wonderful ‘charac- 

terization and a subtle study of the evolution of accepted 
definitions of citizenship. 

Sam Bernard and Louis Mann are both eminent in their 
German characterization, but as widely different as the poles. 
Sam Bernard is the busy, fussing business German who makes 
the money, and Mann is the excitable friend. Of these two 
Germans, one reads the paper closely to follow the Hindenburg 
line, while the other realizes that the time has come to cast the 
die, and with heart and soul enter into the spirit of the war. 

_ The son of one and the daughter of the other are engaged. 
lhe son enlists, unknown to his rabid pro-German father, but 
the mother knows and she struggles with the secret. He is 








= 


called to France and the wedding day is advanced. Then come 
the denunciations with true Teutonic ferocity. The old pro- 
German leaves home, wife, everything rather than give one 
inch on his principles. Finally the boy sails and the father 
does not go to see him off. Then comes the news of the sinking 
of the transport and the son is reported lost. This strikes 
at the father because his own money contributed to German 
gee the spy told him, had been used in blowing up the 
at. 

As the final curtain falls the two Germans sing “My Country, 
"Tis of Thee.’ In the Woods’ production in Chicago a large 
American flag covers the drop curtain, with the figures of 
“Spirit of "76" emblazoned upon it. It was a fitting piece to 
open up this handsome new theatre in Chicago. 

I even heard the Senators in the Marble Room saying “Don't 
miss this one play, ‘Friendly Enemies, *’ and when you hear 
them talking that way. there’s sure to be something in it. 


Legislation Protects 
United States Soldiers 


|B aye SAM believes in taking care of the soldier boys. 
Much legislation has been passed in their interest; and 
the country is back of every act that will show its appreciation 
for those who are standing in the front rank. The bill of civil 
rights for the soldier which Congress has recently passed is 
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MAJOR GENERAL GEORGE O. SQUIER AND LIEUT. GEORGES FLACHAIRE 
This French “ace”, with seven German planes to his credit, has been demonstrating in 


Washington the salient points of his one-passenger battleplane, whose normal speed is 
150 miles an hour 
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good enough and strong enough to be called the National Ten 
Commandments, and is in effect: 

Thou shalt not evict, for non-payment of rent, a soldier’s dependents, 
under penalty of $10,000 fine 


Thou shalt not cut off a soldier’s life insurance because of delayed 
premiums. 


Thou shalt not foreclose a mortgage on a soldier’s property. 


Thou shalt not take away a soldier’s home on which he has made 
part payment. 


Thou shalt not sell a soldier’s property because of his failure to pay 
the taxes, national, state, or local. 


Thou shalt not settle a lawsuit against a soldier during his absence. 


If a soldier sue, the courts shall postpone action until he can attend 
to it. 


If a soldier have a mine, or timber, or farm claim, assessments on 
which are overdue, it shall be held for him. 


Honor thy soldier and thy sailor, that thy days may be long in the 
land of liberty. 


No man hath greater love than he that offereth his life for the world’s 
sake, and it is commanded that neither lawyers, nor the loan sharks, 
nor the gatherers of tithes shall fatten on him. 

Congress is content to call this bill a civil rights bill. It’s 
rather a divine rights bill. 


Another Charge Against 

the Hookworm 

Afr ER a talk with Van H. Manning, director of the Bureau 

of Mines, in Washington, I gained a new angle on the 

hookworm. I thought it had only to do with the South—more 

or less a localized affliction. But he told me the hookworm has 

been playing hob with the gold supply in the West. It has been 

discovered that fifty to eighty per cent of the men working in 
the Mother Lode mines in California are affected. 

The hookworm is no joke when it can get its hooks in on a 
man who is digging gold. Of all times to be overcome with 
laziness! Someone suggested the government investigations 
for the presence of hookworms should include the general 
industrial and clerical help at Washington. Of course that was 
a real joke. Anyone drawing a salary from the Government is 
always the personification of activity. 


Lining Up the Country’s 

Food Producers 

RESIDENT WILSON’S message to the farmers of the 

United States was a stirring appeal for their utmost service 
during 1918 to help win the war. 

Two hundred thousand troops are to be furloughed, to return 

to the farms and help in the gathering of crops. In some sections 

of the United States the wheat harvest begins in May, so that 
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some of the men now in the camps may be called upon for 
this service before going to France. 

The wheat crop of 1917 was six hundred and fifty million 
bushels, which left only sixty million bushels for export to the 
allies. If the war is to be won, the United States must increase 
wheat production in 1918 by two hundred million bushels, and 
the Government is actually aiming at a stimulated production 
of one billion bushels of wheat. That is what President Wilson 
has in mind when he calls the farmers to the colors. 

Canada has suffered five times the agricultural drain that 
American farm labor has endured, in the process of raising 
five hundred thousand troops, recruited largely from the farming 
sections of the Dominion. Yet Canada has increased her agri- 
cultural production by the adoption of community farming 
and co-operation. 

The Department of Agriculture is now at work on similar 
plans to be applied to farming in the United States. The com- 
munity idea will be developed. 

One million boys of high school age are to be recruited for 
farm work by the Department of Labor. Not only must wheat 
production be increased in 1918, but corn and oats kept up to 
the 1917 record. 

Back-yard farms are to be encouraged on a greater scale than 
ever. Every scrap of land must be cultivated this year, however 
small. 

An Idea of 

America’s Resources 

HE new income tax and excess profit tax are uncovering 

a lot of interesting facts in Washington. It reveals a 
prosperity little dreamed a few years ago. Today, according 
to government reports, there are three hundred and seventy-six 
Americans with a million dollars or more annual income. 
And there is at least one American with an income of more 
than ten million dollars a month. Pause and think this over. 


Senator Borah says 
“No Compromise” 
ENATOR William E. Borah of Idaho made a stirring 
plea on the floor of the United States Senate, declaring 
that the world war must not be a contest of armies, but whole 
nations to decide whether liberty should die. Always an 
orator, Senator Borah excelled his own attainments in this 
direction. In a ringing voice he declared: 
‘Amid the sacrilege of war it is our belief that the old order 
passeth. In such a contest there is little room for compromise. 
We can no more quit than Washington could have quit at 
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PRESIDENT WILSON AND ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS OF FARM PRODUCTS AND LIVESTOCK 


This committee, formed by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Food Administration, called on the President recently to discuss agricultural problems of the war. From leit 
to right they are: David P. Massie, Chillicothe, Ohio; N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Missouri; C. W. Hunt, Logan, lowa; W. G. Gordon, Humboldt, Tennessee; Ex-Governor Henry C. 


Stuart, Elk Garden, Virginia, chairman of the board; J. N. Hagan, Bismarck, North Dakota; 


President Wilson; F. G. Hagenbarth, Spencer, Idaho; 


John Grattan, Broomfield, Colorado; Eugene Funk, Bloomington, Illinois; 


William F. Pratt, Batavia, New York; Marion Sansom, Fort Worth, Texas; Milo D. Campbell, Coldwater, Michigan; 


David F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture; Oliver Wilson, Peoria, Illinois: W.L. Brown, Kingman, Kansas; H. W. Jeffers, Plainsboro, New Jersey; George C. Roeding, Fresn: 
California; W. W. Harrah, Pendleton, Oregon; E. S. Brigham, St. Albans, Vermont; C. J. Tyson, Floradale, Pennsylvania, and R. A. Pearson. 
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Valley Forge. We can no more compromise than Lincoln 
could have compromised after Chancellorsville. 

“We can and should keep the issue clear of all selfish and 
imperialistic ambitions, but the issue itself cannot be compro- 
mised. Cost what it may in treasure and blood, the burden, 





MADAME PHILLIPE BARBIER 


The only woman at the Belgian legation, Madame Barbier, wife of attache Lieutenant 
Barbier, is hostess at all the social affairs of the legation’s six bachelors, as well as those 
given by her husband and herself 


as if by fate, has been laid upon us, and we must meet it 
manfully and successfully. To compromise is to acknowledge 
defeat. The policies of Frederick the Great which would make 
of all human souls mere cogs in a vast military machine, and 
the policies of Washington which would make government the 
expression and the instrument of popular power are contending 
for supremacy on the battlefields of Europe. Just that single. 
simple, stupendous issue, beside which all other issues in this 
war are trivial, must have a settlement as clear and conclusive 
as the settlement at Runnymede or Yorktown. To lose sight 
of this fact is to miss the supreme purpose of the war, and to 
permit it to be embarrassed or belittled by questions of terri- 
tory is to betray the cause of civilization. And to fail to settle 
it clearly and conclusively is to fail in the most vital and sublime 
task ever laid upon a people.” 

The surprise is that more of the great orators of the country 
have not risén to the occasion. Senator Borah was seemingly 
the first to feel the inspiration of a great and rousing speech 
on the war. 

War Department Provides 

New Decorations 

HE War Department is supplementing the Congressional 
medal of honor with two new decorations for those who 

are distinguishing themselves in the war. The new decorations 
have been designated as the Distinguished Service Cross and 
the Distinguished Service Medal. Already these titles’ have 
become abbreviated to D. S. C. and D. S. M., and an official 









order of the War Department announcing their creation has 
been sent out. 

The D. S. C. is a bronze cross attached to a ribbon, to be 
awarded by the President, or in the name of the President 
or the Commanding General, to those who, since the outbreak 
of the war, have distinguished themselves by extraordinary 
heroism not covered by the award of the,Medal of Honor, as 
this is the highest award for service outside the line of duty. 

Troops which defend a position against seemingly impossible 
odds; the officer who, at the risk of his life, saves his men from 
capture; the naval officer who, under orders, braves a mine- 
infested channel—these have not been eligible for the Medal 
of Honor, since the acts enumerated were all considered within 
the line of duty. The D. S. C. and D. S. M. will enable the 
Government to fittingly recognize the men who are reaching 
the high standard of duty with unflinching courage, and will 
give them decoration in keeping with the valor crosses of the 
French and English armies. 

Experienced Chautauquan 

in Washington 

E was crowding by the ticket man to get into the theatre 
when he looked across the lobby and saw me. “Wait a 
minute,” he said to the surprised ticket taker, ‘there's Joe.” 
“Get out of the line,’ said the man; “don't hold up the crowd.”’ 
So Harry P. Harrison ducked under the brass rail and came 





Moffett, Chicago 


H. P. HARRISON 


over with a word of greeting. We talked over old times, Harry 
and I, because we had been Chautauqua-ing together. 

Harry P. Harrison is one of the biggest Chautauqua men in 
the country. He has given his time and services recently to 
the great Smileage movement, wherein entertainment is being 
furnished for the soldier boys thru the medium of Smileage 
books purchased by the public. No single activity of the many 
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allied movements for the comfort and pleasure of soldier boys 
has attracted so much interest as this Smileage campaign. 
Mr. Harrison has interested all the big show talent of the 
country to give their services in connection with this work, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific he has enlisted scores of eager. 
alert actors and actresses anxious to aid in the movement. 
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MRS. ROYALL C. JOHNSON 
Wife of the South Dakota Representative who has enlisted as a private 
in the National Army 


The one hardship of the cantonment is lonesomeness. Many 
of the soldiers have never been away from home before, and 
any clean and wholesome entertainment which will give them 
pleasure and lift the drab spectre of nostalgia, is a contribution 
to help win the war, second only to the firing line itself. The 
spirit of the soldier is everything, the morale is the keystone of 
victory. Officers know this, and they are uniting with the 
Smileage campaign, and with Mr. H. P. Harrison, in this won- 
derful work which stands distinctive in the present preparation 
for war in the history of the country. 

It is thoroly an American idea, and is meeting with instant 
success. More than this, the time is not far distant when 
Smileage shows will be conducted even on the battlefields of 
France, and there the boys, three thousand miles removed 
from their own country, will be able to see and hear and be 
entertained by the familiar actors they have known on the 
stage in America 

“Conscription Up to Forty-five,” 
says Senator France 

ENATOR Joseph |. France, of Maryland, has come out for 

conscription of all men up to forty-five years of age. He 
is the author of the bill subjecting them to government call, 






and believes it is the only way to solve the war's industrial 
problem. In speaking of the matter, Senator France says: 

“We must come to it before we can win the war. Without 
such a system we cannot defeat Germany. Germany has a 
hideous philosophy, but a perfect organization. America has 
a perfect philosophy, but is lame on organization effort. The 
draft law I have proposed will raise the fighting men we need 
and will also take care of our agricultural and industrial neces- 
sities. A volunteer system of getting men for farms and-shops 
is far less effective than a volunteer system for getting soldiers 
for an army, and we are beginning to need these men for the 
farm and shop as much as we are needing soldiers for the front. 
We can draft a man and say he must go to the trenches and 
fight, and obedience is his only way out, but we cannot say to 
another man to go into a shop to make a rifle that the soldier 
must have to fight. We cannot say to another man to go to 
the farm and help raise food that the soldier ’‘needs. We cannot 
compel the railroad man to run the train with munition that 
the soldier must have. We cannot mobilize labor and send 
them where ships are to be built, where food and munitions can 
be transported; in other words, we are conscripting fighters 
and letting our other problems be handled in an old hit-and- 
miss manner, and it is my firm belief that this condition can 
only be remedied by legislature.” 

The bill is now, however, in the hands of the Military Affairs 
Committee. 


Board to Restrict New 
Business Enterprises 


NEW war board has been born in Washington, whose 

duties will be the censoring of new business. Companies 
desiring to borrow money by issuing new securities must sub- 
mit their propositions to this body for approval before the 
financing will have government sanction.’ Likewise, contracts 
for large construction work and other extensive enterprises 
must not be consummated until this body has set its seal of 
approval upon the plans. The officials charged with the 
duty of carrying out the policy, inaugurated by Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo, of restricting new business enterprises 
involving expenditure of large sums of money while the war 
lasts, are Paul M. Warburg, vice governor of the board; Frederic 
A. Delano, and Charles S. Hamlin. 

Mr. Warburg, before his appointment to the Reserve Board, 
was a New York banker of international reputation; Mr. Delano 
a former railroad president, and Mr. Hamlin an attorney of 
Boston and former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


Looking After 

Washington’s War Workers 

ITH one hundred thousand war workers in Washington, 

all kinds of movements have been put on foot to provide 

means of entertainment. The newest is a Lonesome Civilian 


War Workers’ Club. More than fifteen hundred strangers 
crowded in at the first meeting, and the wife of the Secretary of 
War, Mrs. N. D. Baker, sang patriotic songs to enliven the 
Every state in the Union, excepting Wyoming, was 


occasion. 
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represented, and the list of strangers tagged. The meeting 
demonstrated beyond question the need of some movement 
of this kind in Washington, and it was thoroly appreciated by 
the strangers within the city’s gates. 


Britain’s Ambassador Popular 

in U.S.A. 

ODAY a big meeting is incomplete without a speech from 

the Earl of Reading, and it is hoped that he will more and 

more be able to deliver his personal message in the larger cities 

of the country. New York has learned to know him and to 

love him. Suave and courteous in demeanor, tall and dark 

haired, his sallow, clean-shaven cheeks intensifying the bril- 

liancy of his eyes—he typifies the keen, alert Britisher who is 

fighting to win the war for world democracy. He speaks 

quietly and incisively, and while not an orator, wins his auditors 
by the keen logic of his reason and mastery of his facts. 
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From that time forth his rise was rapid. Ten years later he 
had won his K. C. and was said to be receiving ten thousand 
dollars retaining fee and a thousand dollars for a day's appear- 
ance in court. Since the world war came to show Englishmen 
those of their rulers who possess genuine ability, his progress 
has been breathless in its showering of honors, titles, and dis- 
tinctions. Next to Disraeli, he has gained the confidence of 
Great Britain beyond any man of Jewish blood. 


The Origin of 

Decoration Day 

RS. JOHN A. LOGAN, wife of General Logan, told me 

an interesting story the other day about the inauguration 

of Memorial Day in the United States, and, like all interesting 
things, a woman was at the bottom of it. It seems that Mrs. 


Logan and two other ladies had been invited in the summer 
of 1868 to go to Petersburg, Virginia, and look over some of 


ARTISTS AND PUBLICITY MEN IN THE GOVERNMENT’S SERVICE 
Charles Dana Gibson, chairman of the division of pictorial publicity of the Committee on Public Information, gave a luncheon in Washington to some of the government’s leading 


publicity men and those who are making Uncle Sam’s posters. 


In this group, from left to right (without regard to rows) are D. W. Lee, Herbert Adams, Prof. Richard Rice, 


Library of Congress; M.L. Blumenthal, H. Devitt Welsh, Oliver Dennet Grover, George Creel, Frederick Keppell (at top), W. E. Hall (in striped suit), Edward N. Hurley (with 
hands folded), Back of Mr. Hurley, with gray hat, is Joseph Pennell, whose sketches have been one of the war’s best contributions to art. Back of him is Mr. Gibson, and back of him 


R. D. Heinl, editor of the Emergency Fleet N 


ews. 


Next to Mr. Hurley is Charles Piez, president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation; next to him Major Kendall Banning; 


above Major Banning, Joseph P. Tumulty, and back of him Dr. H. S. Garfield, Fuel Administrator. On the next step above is E. H. Blashfield, and on the top step M. Louis 


Aubert, of the French High Commission, Carl Milan and Francis Jones. Admiral Samuel McGowan’s uniform is discernible near the evergreen. 
At the extreme right is F. D. Casey, art editor of Collier’s 


sculptor. 


Earl Reading was born in 1860, his father being the late 
Joseph M. Isaacs, a London merchant of very moderate cir- 
cumstances.. He attended college in London, Brussels and 
Hanover. His parents planned to send him to Cambridge, 
but when young Isaacs heard of the plans he ran away from 
home and shipped as a cabin boy on a three-masted schooner 
bound for Rio Janeiro. Eventually he landed in Calcutta before 
he returned home. This experience at sea cured him of his 
desire for “‘life on the ocean wave,” and he settled down as 
clerk in his father’s office, even up to the age of twenty-six, 
proving himself apparently a hopeless failure. It was at this 
stage of his career that he met the daughter of a Jewish mer- 
chant who had lately removed from New York to London 
alter amassing a considerable fortune in America. This girl 
urged him to study law and helped him in his work, and he 


married her in 1887, just as he was ready for admission to the 
bar, 


——_ 


Below him is Paul Bartlett, the 


the great battlefields of the Civil War. While there, the ladies 
were touched at the simple evidence of affection which had 
been shown by the Southern people in the placing of wreaths 
on the graves of the Southern dead, buried near the great 
battlefield. It so touched them that they felt something should 
be done for the graves of the soldiers of the North, and when 
the idea was presented to General Logan, as commander of 
the G.A.R., he sent out orders to set apart May 30, the season 
of the year when flowers would be in bloom in all sections of 
the country, as the time to decorate the graves of fallen 
comrades. 

General Logan introduced a bill in Congress to set aside 
May 30 each year as Memorial Day, which bill was passed. 
A complete report of the first Decoration Day exercises was 
collected and published as a public document. The memorial 
idea met such a response and became so universally popular 


that Congress never had to publish (Continued on page 287) 
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Sidelights om the Secretary of War 





Newton D. Baker As He Really Is 







“What about Baker?” 
after a discussion of war 
problems. Censure is 
modified, or apologetically offered, 
when the man who “knows Baker” 
enters the circle. | knew him when 
he was in the storm center at Cleve- 
land during the Tom. Johnson days. 
Even then he evinced the qualities 
which will stand him in good stead 
wherever the winds of cavil may 
blow. Conscientious, capable and 
thoroly human, he is not easily 
swept off his feet by criticism. 

When, at a dinner, Newton D. 
Baker was first introduced as Secre- 
tary of War, reference was made to 
him as “successor of the stern Stan- 
ton. He arose and replied that 
when he entered the Secretary's 
office and looked upon the pictured 
face of Stanton, he wondered if he 
really would be a “‘successor.” Ina 
republic, succession is not quite the 
proper term, for each administra- 
tion's tasks are distinct and different. 

No sooner had the new Secretary 
gotten settled in the chair than 
Villa began “shooting up” down in 
Mexico—and Newton D. Baker, the 
man of peace, found himself with a 
prospective war on his hands. 

Careers are determined by apparently trifling incidents. 
When Newton D. Baker, the young attorney, who had hung 
out his shingle in his home town of Martinsburg, West Vir- 
ginia, decided to go to Europe, he decided his destiny at the 
same time. He had an A.B. degree from Johns Hopkins, but, 
deciding to turn to the law for his profession, he later took up 
study at the old Washington and 
Lee University in Charlottesburg, 
West Virginia. 

On the voyage returning from 
abroad he engaged in an argument 
with Martin A. Foran, of Cleveland, 
on the “Home Rule’ question. 
That settled it. The young Mar- 
tinsburg attorney was invited to 
come to Cleveland as a member of 
a law firm which had been long 
identified with anti-corporation 
propaganda. He appeared at one 
of Tom Johnson's political meetings 
as a substitute for his partner, Mr. 
Foran. 

The small-statured man, who 
was first dubbed “office boy,” 
made a speech that night which 
attracted attention, and ultimately 
made him a successor to Tom 
Johnson. In his autobiography the 
late Tom Johnson paid a tribute 
which indicates the capacity of 


fwameyg) | is perfectly natural that 
, } the people should inquire 
Y) . 

| 
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Mr. Baker as a young man to meet emergencies and all sorts 
of entanglements and handicaps. 

When Johnson met his Waterloo in Cleveland, Newton D. 
Baker was the lone Democrat to win in the race. His inherent 
loyalty prompted him to resign, but Johnson pointed out that 
it was his duty to the people to serve them. 

The election of Newton D. Baker as Mayor of Cleveland in 
1911, and re-election in 1913, emphasized his popularity, and 
the fact that he knows how to bring about practical results in 
proportion, as well as to elucidate and discuss ideals and 
dreams. When he told the people of Cleveland he would build 
them a municipal electric light plant, they thought he had 
promised too much, but he built the plant and proved even 
in those early days that he was equal to big things. 

When I first greeted Newton D. Baker in his office as Secre- 
tary of War, he said, in that quiet way which indicates grim 
determination, “This is to be a democratic administration 
with a little ‘d,"’ intending that the people should be taken 
into his confidence and should know about operations of the 
department as far as consistent. 

In the campaign of 1912 young Baker was defeated in Ohio 
on the question of initiative and referendum, but in the National 
Convention he won the seats for his delegates, and in making 
the nomination speech he was quite as important a factor in 
the nomination of Woodrow Wilson as William Jennings Bryan, 
for he held the key to the situation. His appointment as Sec- 
retary of War played a large part in the re-election of Woodrow 
Wilson, as it gave Wilson Ohio, without which he would have 
been defeated, so that in political strategy and campaign war- 
fare Newton D. Baker proved himself of the stern stuff that 
brings results. In his relations with the public, he has main- 
tained a true democratic spirit, altho necessarily dealing largely 
with military martinets. 

His attitude is expressed admirably in his own words in 
January before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs: 
“There will be no division of council: there will be all the 
criticism there ought to be upon shortcomings and failures; 
there will be, so far as the War Department is concerned, a 
continuing effort at self-improvement and a hospitality toward 
every suggestion for improvement that can come from outside.” 





NEWTON D. BAKER AT HIS DESK 
He has a way of knowing just where he stands, has this little man with the quiet manner and luminous smile 
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With the idealism and enthusiasm that are so characteristic 
of the man, he goes on to say in words that recent events amply 
justify: “The net result is going to be that a united and confi- 
dent American people, believing in themselves and in their 
institutions, are going to demand, and that at no late day,on 
European battlefields, in the face of veterans with whom they 
are proud to associate, that veterans tho they be, they cannot 
excel us in achievement.” 
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“PEG” 
Youngest of the three Baker children 


His testimony before hearings of the Committee on Military 
Affairs may not have been all that was expected, but his can- 
dor and frankness brought to the people a glimpse of the real 
Newton D. Baker. The gigantic proportion of the task thrust 
upon him and the movements that had to be made without 
precedent found him ready with decisions—decisions which 
have been fairly revolutionary in American practice, such as 
the Selective Service Law, but which have been carried out 
with unfailing justice, and intelligent explanation and recom- 
mendation to the good sense and patriotism of the American 
people. and which have been accepted splendidly. 

* ~ * * 

While every administration has had one Cabinet minister 
who is made the scape-goat—usually the result of some personal 
pique and jealousy—the effort to make Secretary Baker the 
target without abundant and conclusive evidence is not likely 
to meet with popular approval. He has a way of knowing just 
where he stands, has this little man with the quiet manner and 
luminous smile, and he’s not hidebound with hampering detail 
or traditional red tape. Delays incidental to equipment of 
troops and provisioning cantonments have been exasperating. 
but the character of Mr. Baker is best exemplified when you 
find him lunching with Senator Chamberlain and talking mat- 








ee 





ters over the day after the bitter charge had been made that 
the War Department was breaking down under the strain. 

Frankly he admits mistakes he may have made, but many 
of those seeming errors were plans made to meet emergencies 
which have not yet proven a failure. The result of the inves- 
tigation will not be without its advantage to Secretary Baker. 
It has already resulted in a shake-up in military circles. 

In many ways Mr. Baker resembles President Wilson in 
physical form, as well as in mental attitude. They seem to 
understand each other, too. When the President desired his 
Secretary of the Treasury to take over the railroads, altho the 
authority was specifically granted by Congress to the Secretary 
of War, Secretary Baker joined the President in the proclama- 
tion waiving the rights accorded him under the law, feeling that 
taking over the railroads involved financial, rather than merely 
military problems. Evidence accumulates that in grappling 
with gigantic problems this little man has accomplished results 
that require stern stuff and executive ability. As a public 
speaker, he has few equals, because he has a mind more in 
sympathetic accord with advanced ideals of democracy. 

There is a steady look in his eye, a kindliness and yet a firm- 
ness that makes of Newton D. Baker one of the most approach- 
able personalities in Washington. One hundred thousand 





HIS FRIENDS CONSIDER THIS THE BEST LIKENESS OF THE 
SECRETARY 


people have tried to “get his ear” within the space of a few 
months, but he has steadfastly pursued the policy he inaugu- 
rated inCleveland: not to pay attention to mere captious criti- 
cisms, disciplining here and making sweeping changes there 
when incapacity has been proven—but keeping firmly in mind 
the one great purpose of doing the work in hand in the speediest 
and best manner possible. 
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From Noah’s Ark fo “Liberty the First” 


A New and Startling Idea in Ship Construction 
By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 






necessity of sending munitions, food and clothing 
across the sea has speeded up shipbuilding, until 
now, almost a lost art to America. The thought of 
more ships—and quickly—is uppermost in the mind 
of every American, transcending every other need. 
Small wonder, then, that in the stress of circumstance inventors 
have turned their attention to ship construction. Wood, steel 
and cement have been pressed into service, but more important 
still, new ideas have been put forth that promise to revolutionize 
the very foundations of cargo navigation. 

On the banks of Jackson Creek, just off Long Island Sound, 
a half-hour’s motor trip from the teeming life of New York 
City, is a sequestered and well-guarded spot, where history in 
the boat-building industry of the world is being made. The 
location itself seems strangely appropriate, for not ten miles 
away flows the Hudson, where Robert Fulton, a little more 
than one hundred years ago, navigated his humble forerunner 
of the great steamships of today. 

In this remote, out-of-the-way spot on Long Island Sound 
there has been under construction during the past three months 
a working model of a craft said to be the greatest innovation 
in ship-building since Noah built his ark. In fact, one of the 
great naval constructors of the country, upon seeing this latest 
invention, declared that it was the greatest and most important 
change in ship-building design since the keel of the ark was 
laid. 

Last week I| had the privilege of being conducted to the little 
shipyard where the trim, odd-looking craft awaited the final 
touches before its launching. Big shipyards have impressed 
me with their gigantic ways, where the keels of mighty boats 
are being feverishly hastened to meet the present ship crisis. 
| have marveled at the genius of the great ship-building brains 
of America, converting swamps overnight into modern ship- 
yards, where, ‘mid the incessant hum and roar of machinery 
and riveters, thousands of men are speeding up the answer 
to the submarine. 

But when we rounded a wooded corner on the country road 
and came suddenly upon the cove, where “Liberty the First” lay 
ready for its plunge, it did not take the eyes of a prophet to 
see in this novel and ingenious boat an evolution in ship con- 
struction that bids fair to bring to America the ultimate suprem- 
acy of the merchant marine of the world. 

High on its framework stood this strange craft, its brass-lined 
port-holes gleaming like the eyes of some new denizen of the 
deep. It looked like a boat, and yet something was missing—I 
could see that. Where was the great ‘V-shaped hulk that 
never fails to strike awe to those who witness a launching? 
Where was the familiar hull that sinks far below the water 
line? It simply wasn't there. 

I went closer. It was unlike any ship I had ever seen, and 
looking up under it, between the scaffolding, I saw that the 
bottom of the craft was not flat, but arched upward, with a fin 
keel, which ran the entire length of the center. It had the ap- 
pearance of a huge water sled on two runners. But wait—what 
was this “cheese box” in the center of the arch underneath the 
hull? It was a sub-boat, containing the driving power, with its 
heavy machinery hanging as a weighted keel, deep enough to 
give abundant water to the revolving screws directly under- 
neath the ship. 

The whole plan was amazingly simple and required no ex- 
planation. As a boy | used to swim and dive in an old mill 
pond out in Iowa, and | learned I could swim much faster on 
the surface than in the depths below, and here was that same 


principle worked out in the construction of great ocean-going 
liners. I at once comprehended the idea of the inventor. 
Instead of a pointed hull designed for deep displacement, here 
was a ship with a great breadth of beam, its bottom arched 
from its two sides—a complete reversal of all previous ideas— 
intended to skim the surface water rather than ply the heavier 
depths below. Its propellers, instead of being far removed to 
the end, where the dipping of the boat throws them out of the 
water, lie underneath the center, where the draught of water, 
no matter how badly the sea is running, will always remain the 
same, resulting in a great saving of power and tremendously 
increased cargo-carrying possibilities. 

“Liberty the First’’ is no longer an inventor's dream! It is 
today a finished craft, complete in every detail, and represents 
a unit of construction, the principle of which can be enlarged to 
tremendous capacity with engineering exactness. It requires 
no great draught of water. A five-thousand-ton arched-bottom 
ocean liner could sail by a submarine impervious to torpedoes, 
for its hull would not extend far enough below the surface of 
the water to be easily reached by the torpedo. This point in 





L. M. RANKIN ; 
The man who backed the invention and personally financed the building of 
“Liberty the First” 


itself is attracting the widest ‘interest among the naval and 
shipbuilding experts of America, and may spell a real victory 
over submarine warfare. 

The invention of this unique boat was not an accident. It 
came from the brain of a student—a man of highly-trained 
scientific mind. Max Lynar, the inventor, was educated as a 
naval expert in the highest technical schools of Europe. Long 
before the Spanish-American war, this now ex-count sought 
the freedom of American shores and became an American 
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citizen. He fought under the American flag with distinction 
in the Spanish-American war, and to America, the country of 
his adoption, Max Lynar gives his invention with the pride 
of a loyal son. For years, like the true inventor, he has been a 
slave to his one idea. Money counted for nothing: his ship, 
everything. Spurned and pushed from pillar to post, nothing 
could turn him from his great purpose. Friends discredited 
him; enemies attacked him; capital scorned him: but still 
the arched-bottomed ship floated in his dreams. 

There is something in the eternal fitness of things that saves 
a great idea or invention just when it seems about to perish. 
How many derelicts lie on the bottom of the great sea of ideas, 
nobody knows. But this, at least, is true: Much of the great 
inventive progress of the world perishes for want of support 
at the right time. 

Max Lynar was fortunate. Just when things looked the 
darkest, by merest chance he was introduced to a wide-visioned, 
successful New York business man, L. M. Rankin. Rankin 
became convinced that the new idea was practical, not only 
as a possible solution of the submarine problem, but as a one- 
hundred-per-cent efficient commercial proposition, and fur- 
nished every dollar for the building of ‘Liberty the First’ to 
prove to the world, by actual test, that this new idea in ship 
construction was sound and practical. 

Private enterprise built the Monitor, which revolutionized 
naval construction and brought success to the navy of the 
North. Private enterprise may today solve the submarine 
problem and bring supremacy to American commerce. 

Rankin is the man who took me out to see the boat. He said 
he would show me the greatest invention of the age, and | 
was interested, for Rankin is one of those American business 
geniuses who seem intuitively to “pick a winner.’ His faith in 
“Liberty the First’ parallels that of Bushnell in Ericsson's 
invention, when the Government had refused to recognize it. 
He believes he has something the world was waiting for, and 
backs up that belief with all the tremendous energy and 
pushing power of his successful business career. 

* + * - e 

As we motored toward the little shipyard, where “Liberty 
the First’’ was to make its initial bow, Rankin outlined an *‘‘of 
the people, by the people, for the people” vision in shipbuilding, 
startlingly new in its conception and application. 

“When this little craft is launched and put to every test to 
prove its supremacy in everyway over the old-style boats,”” he 
said, ‘*] want to make the building of ‘Liberty’ ships a national 
program, supplementing the work which the Shipping Board 
is doing. 

“| believe the American people would be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to build these ships with their own money, if necessary, 
to meet the great need, and I have an idea that the different 
cities and states could be so aroused that they would be eager 
to build one of these new modern ships, to be named after their 
locality, thereby helping their government, and at the same 
time earning substantial interest on the money invested, for 
shipping has always been a profitable business. 

“When the extravagance of the world war is over, the old 
problem of economical transportation will come up again, and 
the nation that sails the boat that carries the biggest cargo at 
the lowest expense per ton will carry the bulk of the ocean 
trade. And that’s the kind of a boat we've got.” 

When L. M. Rankin, as a boy, scraped the Missouri farm 
mud off his boots and went to the big city to seek his oppor- 
tunities, he little realized that a few years later he would be 
launching a craft of such wide possibilities. The only ships he 
had ever sailed, probably, were whittled chips in the meadow 
brook, yet in the strange metamorphosis of time, that tiny fleet, 
gaily traveling the purling brook, seems about to be translated 
into a mighty squadron of “Liberty Ships’ to carry the trade 
of the world—who knows? 

The submarine warfare is a challenge for the mastery of high 
seas commerce. When the inventor brought his idea to Rankin, 
its possibilities flashed upon him like vivid lightning from the 

blue sky. The principle appealed to him; the arched-bottom 






construction and the fin keel he recognized as features of 
supreme desirability in ocean cargo-carrying vessels. It is so 
simple that one stands in bewilderment before this marvelous 
craft and wonders why the many inventive geniuses of centuries 
have overlooked this simple but fundamental utility that does 





MAX LYNAR 
The inventor and designer of “*Liberty the First’”’ 


away with the deep draught -vessels, which mean a waste of 
power and energy in water transportation, besides necessitat- 
ing great outlays for channel dredging, etc. Even the fifty- 
thousand-ton ship is possible without deepening the channels 
of present-day commerce if the principle of the the arched- 
bottom boat is proven to be successful on its trial trip. Those 
who have studied it out believe it cannot fail of the every 
hope expected from it. 
* * * * 

The map of the world is being changed; nations are being 
born, and the highways of the seas re-chartered. The world 
must be prepared for revolution in the principles of construc- 
tion in all other things, and what today seems to be new and 
untried, after every conceivable test and trial, may startle the 
world with its simplicity. To break away from the conventions 
of the past requires vision and faith. 

Today, when the need of ships is the country’s greatest 
need, it is well that this new invention fell into the hands of a 
man so able and competent to carry it to successful and speedy 
completion. 

James J. Hill said that the greatest problem of all future 
times is transportation, and he proved it in his railroads of the 
great Northwest. As interstate transportation developed a 
nation, international commerce develops the world. More and 
more will it eliminate frowning fortresses and frontiers, and 
throw down the barriers that have kept the world divided into 
fighting nations instead of a great human brotherhood. World 
commerce presages permanent peace, and with the develop- 
ment of world trade after the war will surely come a new 
understanding and strengthening of the bonds of international 
relationship. 

If the little craft ready to be launched on Jackson Creek, Long 
Island, carries with it the possibility of making the ocean almost 
as free as the land and air for travel, it will have vindicated its 
sponsor's faith, even as the Monitor, born in the struggle of 
the Civil War, brought vindication to the man who made its 
victory possible. And again, private enterprise will have 
pushed forward the hands of progress in ship construction. 
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Men Behind the Navy’s Good Health 


Personalities in the Medical Department, U.S. N. 


RKSHALLING at the Navy Annex Building, one of the 
“camouflaged apartment hotels that have been 
taken over by the Navy Department in Washington, 
I sent my card to Admiral William C. Braisted, 
surgeon-general of the Navy. He was just then on 

his way to confer with his chief, Secretary Daniels, but paused 
long enough to give a friendly word of greeting and to see that 
I was ‘well taken care of.” 

This chief of the organization which looks to the health and 
well-being of our three hundred thousand naval men, was 
born in Ohio and raised in 
Michigan. He graduated 
from Bellevue Hospital in 
New York, entered private 
practice, later joining the 
Navy in 1890—twenty-eight 
years ago—and has worked his 
way to the top with efficiency 
and zeal. Soft-spoken, mild- 
mannered, it was not hard 
to see beneath the glittering 
gold lace of his rank a man 
who knows human nature and 
who cares nothing for the 
glory of rank beside efficient 
service in the department he 
has the honor to head. 

Admiral Braisted took me 
to Doctor J. A. Murphy, who 
looked over his half lens spec- 
tacles in friendly greeting as 
he laid aside maps and draw- 
ings for new construction work 
in connection with the new 
naval hospitals which he had 
been studying. He “cleared 
his desk for action,’ and gave 
me literal “broadsides” of in- 
formation to pass on to the 
public. 

No problem of the Navy has 
been more successfully handled 


STERILIZING SURGICAL DRESSINGS 
A detail with which the men are required to be familiar as aids to surgeons 


than that of the greatly increased Medical Department. Before 
the war there were approximately three hundred medical 
officers and sixteen hundred hospital corpsmen in the entire 
United States Navy. Today the medical officers of the Navy 
number eight hundred and forty regular appointees, fourteen 
hundred reserve appointees, and more than ten thousand 
hospital corpsmen. 

In the matter of hospital beds, the Navy has been forehanded, 
and the five thousand beds have been increased to twenty 
thousand, which, it is believed, will be ample to meet the 
needs of the naval hospitals 
during the current war. There 
are today twenty-nine base 
naval hospitals, and five semi- 
mobile hospitals of five hun- 
dred beds each, three of which 
latter are in service abroad. 
In addition to this there are 
three hospital ships, two of 
which have been added since 
the war began and one addi- 
tional now building. 

Dr. Murphy joined the 
service in 1900, after graduat- 
ing at Pennsylvania, and has 
been an indefatigable worker 
for the building of physical 
manhood in the Navy. It was 
Dr. Murphy who introduced 
the modified Swedish exercise 
now so distinctive a part of 
the sailors’ training. . 

It is a curious fact that the 
Navy has a lower sick rate now 
than in peace time. The 
reason advanced by Dr. Mur- 
phy for the exceptionally good 
health rate in the Navy in 
peace or war (he modestly 
neglects to credit the thoroly 
efficient wide-awake attention 
that is looking ever for the 
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“stitch in time’) is this: The sailor's work is out in the open, 
but he sleeps warm, and also because the larger part of the 
Navy personnel is made up of boys of sixteen to twenty who 
have great recuperative strength to throw off disease. It is 
also pointed out that every man in naval uniform, officer and 
enlisted man alike, enter the service as volunteers and must 
pass rigid tests before being accepted. 

In the surgeon-general’s headquarters at Washington before 
the outbreak of the war, there were a dozen men in the 
clerical force and four or five navy doctors—a small family 
group—and it would not have taken a 
wide angle lens to have included them 
all in one picture. Today an entire fioor of 
the Navy Annex Building is taken up with 
the work, and it is a very busy, very busi- 
nesslike institution. The general public 
does not often have business there, which 
explains why the elevator boy insisted 
upon calling me “Doctor” as I entered its 
portals. 

When I had filled both sides of my 
memorandum pad with Dr. Murphy, | 
was passed on to Dr. J. S. Taylor, Medi- 
cal Inspector of the Navy. Dr. Taylor is 
a wiry man, full of his work, contagiously 
enthusiastic, and hands out information 
of his department like a Niagara water- 
fall—one is fairly deluged! He is in charge 
of publications for the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery. These include a bulletin 
on gas defense, a bulletin on sanitary 
conditions, a bulletin to the doctors in the 
medical corps. If anything happens anywhere that should 
in any way interest the medical branch of the Navy, it is 
“bulletined."" He keeps in touch with the most advanced 
information in the medical line of all countries and spreads 
it rapidly to the physicians and doctors for the good of the 
service. 

Not only in the service, but outside as well, the medical 
bulletins of the United States Navy have reached the standard 
of medical information for the nation-at-large, collected thru 
wide-awake Navy doctors from the four quarters of the globe. 


Tay 


Dr. Taylor hails from Virginia. He was graduated from the 
University of Virginia in 1894 and entered the Navy in 1898. 
He served thru the Spanish-American war and the Philippine 
campaign, and on the breast of his coat is the little colored strip 
of ribbon which indicates such service. 

Sanitation is the great science of the twentieth century and 
it has a conspicuous part in the Medical Department of the 
Navy. Dr. Joseph R. Phillips, Past Assistant Surgeon of the 
United States Navy, and a Harvard graduate, is in charge of 
this work. The safeguarding of health in the camps and on 
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SPEED AND SKILL IN ADJUSTING BANDAGES SAVE LIVES 


ships thru the most approved sanitation methods is admittedly 
one of the great underlying causes for the exceptional health 
rate of the Navy, and Dr. Phillips spells the word with a capital 
“S” in recognition of its importance. 

Another consequential division of the Medical Department 
of the United States Navy is that of Records and Pensions, 
in charge of Dr. Dorsey. The Navy takes nothing for granted. 
When a-man is enlisted in the United States Navy, he is charted 
—every blemish, every mole, every scar is noted—and a 
complete record is made of his physical topography. This 
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RST AID” AT PACIFIC NAVAL TRAINING STATION 


record is checked and added to during his naval life. Even if 
a transfer is made from one ship to another, the sailor must 
carry his chart along—an inseparable part of his equipment, 
to be released by one doctor into the hands of another. Upon 
the expiration of service these charts are filed in the surgeon- 
general's office at Washington, and should any question come 
up regarding an injury or right of pension, the chart is con- 
sulted, that exact justice may be served. The surgeon in 
the Navy must not only administer to the health of the men, 
but must “keep books” on their physical ailments at all 
times. Even minor injuries are matters of 
“official record.” 

The Personnel Division of all war and 
navy departments looms large these days 
when so many men are being brought into 
the service of Uncle Sam, and the surgeon- 
general's office of the Navy is no exception. 

The man who practically “hives” all the 
new doctors for the Navy is Dr. R. C. 
Ransdell, Past Assistant Surgeon. Of medi- 
um size, youngish, with a clear blue eye 
that is skilled in ‘sorting,’ he turns the 
applicants over for rigid examinations in 
bacteriology, in medicine, and in surgery, 
for the navy doctor on shipboard far from 
land, must be skilled in all three. Having 
passed their examinations, Dr. Ransdell dis- 
tributes them to the different ships and sta- 
tions. When anew vessel is to be launched, 
the Navy Department requisitions surgeons 
and hospital corpsmen. Dr. Ransdell looks 
over his list and assigns the new assistant surgeons to the 
places they are best fitted to fill. Dr. Ransdell is a Wash- 
ington boy and his father served for years as sergeant-at- 
arms in the Senate, altho Dr. Ransdell claims his residence as 
Indianapolis. 

But it is with the hospital corpsmen, numbering more than 
ten thousand enlisted men, in charge of Dr. George F. Cottle, 
that the real work of the Medical Department is carried on. 
These are the men behind the doctors. The general public has 
no idea what the hospital corps of the 
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(Continued on page 281) 
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Admiral Sims and His Lady 


Their Message of War-time Service 
By GARNET NOEL WILEY 





fae you were the wife of America’s busiest Admiral, 
} and he were away commanding our forces in the war 
4a) zone, what would you do? How would you make 

ei the months go by until he came home again? 
= There need not be many dull moments for a naval 
officer's wife. Travel is her middle name, and she has genius 
for adapting herself to changes. Let her husband be ordered 
from Boston to Hawaii, and five days after he has landed the 
curtains will be up in her new dwelling, tea-table going full tilt, 

and a bland Japanese butler officiating. 

When it was announced that Admiral Sims was in foreign 
waters with his fleet of destroyers, Newport wondered if it 
might claim Mrs. Sims and the children until after the war, and 
it rejoiced to learn that it could. Everybody knew what Mrs. 
Sims girlhood had been. As Anne Hitchcock, daughter of 
Ethan Allen Hitchcock, she was an intimate member of Wash- 
ington’s exclusive cabinet circle while her father was Secretary 
of the Interior under McKinley and Roosevelt, and before that 
time had experienced the brilliant court life of Europe while 
he was first Minister and then Ambassador to Russia. Newport 
expected to see the newest French sleeves and skirt lengths. 
and to take its tea from a samovar. But Newport got some- 
thing infinitely more previous than Paris wrinkles and caviar 
sandwiches 

Go, as I went, to the big Sims’ house any winter's afternoon; 
you will think a flock of plump robins have fetched their little 
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SHE THINKS THE CHILDREN OF SUCH A MAN WORTH STAYING HOME FOR 
Admiral and Mrs. Sims and their five children. Reading from left to right the little people are Adelaide, Anne, Margaret (holding Ethan Allen Hitchcock Sims in her arms) and 
illiam Sowden, Junior 
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red bosoms New England way, and are lighted on the lawn for 
a brief chirping. Maybe you will espy a nurse and a heap of 
little sleds, and realize that red cheeks and tam-o-shanters 
do not necessarily mean bird-belongings and that the shrill 
chirping is not bird talk, but the twitter of little Simses. 

Start up the steps, and Master Billy, | mean William Sowden, 
Junior, stands aside to let you pass, carefully protecting from 
your invasion a heap of twigs he has gathered from the lawn. 

“What are you going to do with these sticks, dear?” 

“They are not just sticks. They are fire-wood for my mother. 
Every day I gather this fire-wood" (delivered with much dig- 
nity, while eyes, like clear pools of brown are lifted to meet 
your own. Can a Raphael cherub develop into an Admiral?) 

Inside the hall you meet the busiest nurse with the squeezable 
pink-cheeked Sims baby in her arms. So dear and so wee 
to be all of Ethan Allen Hitchcock Sims! You get past as 
quickly as your desire to cuddle him will let you, unless there's 
a flower on your coat or on your hat. Ethan Allen the third 
has a passion for flowers. The small white fist closes over it 
and stays closed. It’s simpler to take it off and give it to him. 

I shall never forget a quality of sweet friendliness that 
characterized Mrs. Sim's greeting. There was no careful 
wording to conceal the fact that she had forgotten my name— 
she remembered it. There was no studied effort to put me at 
my ease. I was, already; one cannot help being in a home 
where the enveloping atmosphere is kindness. Homes have 
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atmospheres, outstanding qualities that strike one first like 
perfumes. I have known homes that breathed culture, and an 
odor of Russia leather on first editions; homes that reeked of 
prosperity—whiffs of new linen and polished brass. But now 
and then one gets into a home that gives out the perfume of 
human kindness. The Sims home is one of these. It smelled 
of wood fire that crackled welcome, and of tea in the making. 

Of course you want to know how Mrs. Sims looked—yet I feel 
that she would not like it at all if I tried to describe her. So | 
shall tell you instead something that Rossetti said, and perhaps 
you will see her, just as I see her in his two phrases: 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even. 
Now I am not going to say any more. She wouldn't like it, and 
besides, ‘Waters stilled at even” says it for me. 

We drew our chairs around the fire and she took up her 
knitting. “We are all learning,” she said, “the little girls and 
I. Even Billy knits.” 

Somewhere in foreign waters is a sailor-boy who will be 
warmed by the gray thing that was growing under her flying 
fingers. Wouldn't he be awed, tho, if he knew that his Admiral's 
wife had knitted him a sweater? Watching her there in the 
firelight, it was hard to realize that the sweet lips, softly count- 
ing stitches, could frame such firm phrases as I had heard quoted 
from her. One of her friends was commiserating her upon the 
tragedy of woman's part in war. “We must not let ourselves 
think of that now,” she replied quickly. “We must just set 
ourselves to the one great task of winning this war. That is 








WILLIAM SOWDEN SIMS—FIRST AND SECOND 


why I feel as I do about the suffrage. Admiral Sims won me 
over to it, you know. He has always been in favor of it. But 
| have no patience with the women who have been selfish 
enough to harass the President by picketing the White House. 
Chis is not a time for group issues. The urge is national, and 
demands the unity of all our efforts.” 








Small Billy came in and deposited his “‘fire-wood" upon the 
hearth with a relieved sigh of duty accomplished. Then he 
scanned the tea-table for cake with a quick apprising eye. He 
was adorable. There were cookies, so he sat down—near the 
table—and engaged himself with a magazine. Of course one 
wanted to make him talk, 


ADMIRAL SIMS 
This photograph is a recent one taken in London 


“Tell me, Billy, will you be an Admiral like papa some day?” 
He approached, turned over the magazine and indicated the 
cover design with an emphatic hand. 

“Perhaps! But here's the fellow I'm interested in now!” It 
was a Christmas Saint Nicholas, and the “fellow” was a red and 
gold Santa Claus. 

“We shan't do much this Christmas,” said Mrs. Sims. “It’s 
war-time, you know, and it wouldn't seem exactly right.” 
Later I learned that the lovable Christmas gift that had crossed 
the water for Admiral Sims was a movie film of the five children 
at play. As many of the Navy’s large ships were equipped 
with moving picture machines for the amusement of the sailors, 
this may have been shown him on board a steel-clad, somewhere 
in the war zone. 

The little girls, Margaret, Anne and Adelaide, came in 
presently, and Margaret made tea for us with all the grace of 
a grown-up lady. However, she is just a dear little girl, a good 
little girl, too, for she took war-cookies when she wanted lemon 
cake, because it was a wheatless day, and she knew that it 
was right to live up to the conservation card in her mother’s 
window. She told me of the Saturday Club that mother had 
helped her to organize, and of all the fun and play and study 
that the four older children and their comrades have every 
week. They have meetings—very parliamentary and correct, 
and refreshments and romps, all after the excursion that is the 
club's main object. “We are studying Newport—its history, 
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and its birds and flowers. Mother takes the club for an outing 
every Saturday. Sometimes we go to the country. Sometimes 
we visit the old houses here where historic things happened 
and great men lived.” 

To understand the message of service that the lives of Admiral 
and Mrs. Sims are giving to America today, it is well to know 


ADMIRAL SIMS AND HIS BROTHER 
William is the smaller lad who would not fix his hands to please 
the photographer 


something of what this truly great man stands 
for. One naval magazine heralds him as “Sims 
the Bold.” “He loves the navy as a lioness loves 
her cubs,’ says another, and in the words of this 
last writer lie the explanation of the boldness, the 
courage, the persistence—call them what you will, 
that have been stepping stones leading him to a 
position of greater trust than is enjoyed by any 
other officer in the navy today. 

A young man who is willing to go to France as he 
went, and spend a year of his life in learning the 
language, solely because he feels that it will be use- 
ful to him as a naval officer, is the type who spares 
no toil to master details of efficiency. Few people 
know, when they hear Admiral Sims referred to as 
the “father of modern gunnery,” that in order to reform the poor 
target marksmanship of our navy, he boldly asserted that the 
gunnery of the American Navy was hopelessly bad, and kept 
on asserting it until President Roosevelt asked him to come 
home from China and prove his statement. He did come home, 
and at a trial in target-shooting which was arranged to decide 
the question, not a single shot from any: of the battleships hit 
the unusually large target. Convinced that the young man 
was justified in his declaration, the President promoted him to 
the head of gun practice in the Navy, and gave him generous 
encouragement in putting certain new ideas into effect. 


ADMIRAL 


The result of this was shown some years later, when the 
gunnery of the American Navy, which statistics had proven 
to be of the poorest, headed the list as the most efficient in the 
world. 

An incident in Admiral Sims’ career which has been criticised 
from the angle of diplomacy—his Guild Hall speech—when 
viewed in the light of our relations with England today, seems 
almost to have been a prophecy. 

Captain Sims and the men of his ship were being entertained 
at Guild Hall, London. In thanking his English hosts for their 
hospitality, Captain Sims made his world-famous speech, 
which ended with these words: “If the time ever comes when the 
British empire is seriously menaced by an external enemy, its 
people may count upon every dollar, every ship and every drop 
of blood of their kindred across the sea.” 

This sentence created a furore in America. For a captain 
to make such assertions, even rhetorically, evoked a shower of 
criticism. Newspapers took the matter up, and one or two of 
the more sensational sheets published the statement that Mrs. 
Sims had cabled her husband to resign from the Navy. When | 
first came to live in Newport, I met a dear old lady who was a 
personal friend of Mrs. Sims, and asked her to give me the true 
facts of this story. “Why, I asked her myself if she sent that 
cablegram,”’ was the reply, ‘and what do you think she said? 
‘What? Cable my husband to resign when he was under fire? 
Never! It is the one time in the world a man should not let 
go! And,” finished the old lady, “her blue eyes blazed with the 
real Hitchcock fire in them, I can tell you!” 

Perhaps the country that had criticised its captain for speak- 
ing from the heart rather than from the head realized that his 
words were heralding the great throb of brotherhood that is 
sweeping over us all today. 

A young woman reporter, interviewing a public man about 
whom she hoped to get a “story” for her paper, said wistfully. 
“But there is something curious 
about you, isn’t there? Aren't 
you crazy about peanuts, or 
anything? Please say you are— 
it’s so unique and interesting!” 

I rejoice to state that the 
fine, simple man of my sketch 
is not crazy about the unique 
peanut—or anything. He col- 
lects no stamps, coins, rare 
books, or unusual art objects. 
The autographed pictures of 
great men that adorn his home 
are the gifts of friendship, not 
souvenirs to swell a collection. 
Books are valuable for what's 
inside them, he declares, and 
paying no attention to rare 
editions and costly bindings. 
he secures what he needs in 
good, durable form, and lets it 
go at that. He is not a sports 
fiend, unless a wholesome love 
for tennis could be so desig- 
nated, and he cares little for 
any forms of exercise save 
walking and bicycling. If he 
has any hobby at all, it is 
the hobby: of physical fitness. He believes that every nerve 
and muscle should be always at its best, and that no intem- 
perance of any kind should mar the body and unfit it for the 
work in hand. Passionate in his love for the Navy, to which 
he has dedicated his life, firm of will, of immeasurable courage. 
shorn clean of fads and foolishness—doesn't he suggest a steel 
dreadnaught, swept clean for action, steaming out to battle’ 
Perhaps he does, during business hours. But there is something 
to remember alongside the picture of strength and power; he 
never hunts for pleasure because he cannot bear to take the 
life of a wild creature that has no 


SIMS AS A MIDSHIPMAN AT 
ANNAPOLIS 


(Continued on page 281) 
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|S there any poetry about an army camp? On first 
} thought you would answer “No! An army camp is 
devoted to the grim task of preparing men to kill 
and be killed. It means hard work, morning till 
night. There's no poetry about that.’ This sounds 
logical, but the conclusion is wrong. 

I have visited many of the big army camps of the United 
States. There is no misunderstanding the seriousness and 
spirit of the new army. Men are being remade with amazing 
speed. To be sure, each camp has its optimists and pessimists, 
but, on the whole, most of the men are the former. This means 
that they see something in it all beside drudgery, drill and 
defeat. They are absorbing some of the war's real democracy 
and idealism. They are looking back on the past with new 
feelings and emotions. They are looking forward to the great 
adventure in France with imagination, with faith, and confident 
of victory. All this means poetry. 

Of course the cynic will say “It all depends what you call 
poetry.’ I admit it is not all poetry, but if you will grant that 
poetry may deal with the common and very human things of 
life I will show you poetry. I will show you the heart of our 
army camps laid bare by the men themselves as they struggle 
to express their feelings. 

Take this somewhat crude illustration from a bugler: 





Oh, the army, the army, 

When the sun is balmy— 
They clothe and they feed you, 
Because the army needs you. 


Hash for breakfast, 
Beans for dinner, 
Stew for supper time. 
Thirty dollars every month— 
Deducting twenty-nine! 


Oh, the army, the army, 

The democratic army, 

With the Jews and the Wops, 
The Dutch and Irish cops— 

For they’re all in the army now!” 


If you read between these lines you: will learn some mighty 
facts. Interpreted in prose the last of stanza two means that 
half a man’s monthly pay goes to his dependents, probably 
five dollars for a 
Liberty Bond, and 
six and a half dollars 
or more for insur- 
ance. The army 
subscribed over 
$89,000,000 for the 
second Liberty Loan 
—a per capita sub- 
scription of $76.86. 
The last verse is ex- 
tremely significant 
when you know there 
are 76,000 foreigners 
in the new national 
army alone, and that 
college man and 
“wop” miner live 
side by side and 
learn to appreciate 
each other for the 
first time. In most 








Army Camp Poetry 
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By FRED H. RINDGE, JR. 


International Committee of the Young Men's Christian Association 


camps there is a compulsory attendance of foreigners at the 
Y.M. C. A. educational classes, and probably the college man 
is teaching the ““wop”’ in one of these. There are fifty thousand 
native illiterates also being taught. All these will, before long, 
have opened to them for the first time some of the real 
“poetry” of life. 

If you want to know why many of these men are in the 
army, read 


THE REASON 


No, I didn’t choose a soldier’s life 
For love of fame or adventure’s sake. 
I knew the blood and I knew the mud, 
The sacrifice that. I must make. 
But I thought of home at evening time, 
And Nancy’s face in the firelight flare. 
I thought of a million homes like mine— 
That’s why I’m going “‘over there!’’ 


That it has not been easy for the boys to leave home is well 
expressed by: 


MY PENNSYLVANIA HOME 


I left my*home in Pennsylvania, one bright and cloudless day, 
But clouds arose before me as | started on my way. 

I was thinking of my sweetheart, and of the day before, 

How she promised to be true to me, as we stood by the door. 


I’m often sad and lonely, for home so far away, 

In my dreams of home and sweetheart, I can see the golden day. 
What a longing in my heart as o’er this world | roam— 

I’m thinking, thinking always of my Pennsylvania home. 


I can see the silent woodland, and the busy working bees, 
The dew upon the meadows and the spreading old oak trees, 
Old creek I used to swim in at the bottom of the hill, 
Where it flows on to the ocean, and is never, never still. 


I can see my dear old home, and Dad so stern and gray, 

I can see him, and our parting seems but as yesterday. 

How his lips began to tremble as he grasped me by the hand, 
And said, ‘‘You put your trust in God and always be a man!” 


Many days have passed since then, and I am far away, 

But still I long for those*dear scenes of all my boyhood days 

And soon I hope to leave, and never more to roam, 

Back to dear old Dad 

bgand sweetheart, and 

» my Pennsylvania 

4 home. 

(PRIVATE CLARENCE J. 
MILLER, Ambulance 
Co. No. 336, Camp 
Taylor, Ky.) 


Our soldiers write 
more often of home 
and parents than 
anything else. Here 
is a song composed 
by R. Leavitt of the 
114th Infantry 
Band, Camp Mc- 
Clellan, Alabama: 


You ask for a toast 
and a toast I will 
give, 


THE “ YANKS” IN THEIR HOURS OF EASE *Tis an old one and 
Letters from home, newspapers and magazines help to relieve the monotony of camp life yet it is new; 
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So fill up your glass and as long as you live, , 
Let this be the toast for you: 
“‘To Mother, who makes this life glad, 
The best pal a man ever had.” 


Chorus 
Here is to Mother, there is no other 
Like her to you or to me. 
Girls there are many, but Mother is one, 
And the first one she always should be. 
There is love for the father, the sister, the wife, 
And the comradeship love for the brother, 
But the love of all loves that is taught from above 
Is the love of a child for its Mother.” 


At the news of his mother’s death, one lad wrote: 


To think we had to lose her, 
Our guidance every day; 

How lonesome here without her 
Our heart can never say. 


Needless to say that boy will need a real friend, who in a 
small sense will take his mother’s place. Most probably this 
will be a Y. M. C. A. Secretary. 


Of course many poems are written in more or less humorous 
vein, describing the troubles of camp life. No comment is 
needed on the following, which I have selected from a great 
number : 

REVEILLE 


Listen to that bugle sounding! 
Oh that cursed, hateful strain! 
All the notes of it are pounding 
On my weary, restless brain. 
Those who hear it will not wonder 
At the vision that I see— 
When I am roused from peaceful slumber 
By the notes of Reveille. 


In my dreams I hear the wailing 
Of that melancholy strain, 

And just as the stars are paling 
The call sounds out again. 

Not till this strife is ended, 
And my soul at last is free, 

Will my dreams cease to be rended 
By the notes of Reveille. 


(SERGEANT RICHARDSON, Remount Depot, Camp Hancock.) 


PICK AND SHOVEL 


We never went to college, tho they say the greatest knowledge 
Is that which can’t be gathered in the confines of our schools; 

We have never studied Latin, nor can we say verbatim 
Passages from famous authors—and | daresay we’re no fools. 


At medicine or letters | admit we have our betters, 

Tho I think you might look farther and see many who are worse. 
We're no wizards or magicians, no plumbers nor ’lectricians, 

And we never, never, never had ambitions as 4 nurse. 


When we get a trifle older, we may each learn how to soldier, 
That’s a matter of mere practice and is hardly any trick; 

But I’ll be hanged if any fellow wearing khaki service yellow 
Must be taught to use a shovel or the way to swing a pick!’ 


(CorPoRAL MERSENBACH, Co. G, 111th Infantry.) 


The private’s somewhat exaggerated conception of a sergeant 
is well expressed by: 


Who is that man of haughty mien, 

With ample chest and peanut bean, 

And movement like a Ford machine? 
Why, sonny, that’s the Sergeant! 


Who yells “Right dress’ and “Right by fours,” 
And gets as mad as all outdoors, 
And sends you out to do the chores? 

You’re right, that is the Sergeant. 


Who's busy as a bumblebee 

To get you up at reveille, 

And shouts your name in strident key? 
Why, bless you, that’s the Sergeant. 


Why does the poor boy act this way? 
Will he be general some day? 
No, sonny, quite the other way, 

For hell is full of Sergeants. 


of its idealism. 


In most of the camps the fellows have had plenty of snow 
and rain, with resultant mud, which must be experienced to be 
appreciated. These lines may help you understand: 


STUCK! _ 


Tramp!:tramp! tramp! The soldiers on parade, 

How smart they swung along the road in checkered sun and shade. 
The gleaming guns, the shining boots, the lively steps, the neat salutes— 
Tramp! tramp! tramp! The soldiers on parade. 


Sgush! Sqush! Sqush! The roads are full of mud. 

How smart the soldiers stagger where they once were wont to thud, 
To music made of slushy ooze, as suction grips the plastered shoes— 
Sqush! Sqush! Sqush! The soldiers in the mud. 


Mud, mud, mud, 

O undelicious brew of earth and sky, 
Mud, mud, mud. ! 
Part coffee, pudding, stew and pie, 
Served to Carolina hills. 

So adhesive are you, mud of camp, 
That even this poem has at last become mired. 
It limps, a prisoner in your glucose grip. 
Its feet are stuck, 

Nor all the king’s horses, 

And all the general’s mule skinners 

Can pull it back again. 


Soldier§ wallow to the knees, wagons sink to the hubs; 
O mud, it is with thou that the River Styx must flow! 
Mud in the company street, mud in the tent, 

Mud in the mess tins, and mud on your blankets, 
Mud in the wash basin 

Which you hang up on the stove to dry by night 

In order-that you may brush it out 

In the morning with a whisk broom. 

After you, O mud, the fields of France 

Will seem Arcadian. 

O mud, sixteen weeks of intensive mud, 

One cannot think of you long 

Without cussing. 

O mud, 

Mud, 

MUD! 


(CHarLes Divine, Camp Wadsworth.) 


The joys of a cook's “‘detail’’ are thus expressed: 


You find me where the pan-tree grows, 
Where tired stems turn up their toes, 
Where smashing Murphies roll their eyes, 
And loaf around with German pies; 

I’m quite a cut-up. Look for me 

At any wholesale butcherie. 

I never fail—still more or less, 

I always make an awful mess 

Of everything. I undertake 

When life and liberty’s at steak. 


No study of camp poetry would be complete without some 


LEST WE FORGET 


They’re far ahead of us mortals; 
They’re writing their books of sin. 

Oh! so close to Eternity’s portals, 
While daily they’re passing in; 

Their thoughts center, not on the worldly, 
They strive towards a different light, 

In the strife they give their lives gladly 
For the cause that they know to be right. 


So, God, in their troubles watch o’er them, 
And give to them strength for the fight, 
So if death’s cold hand should steal o’er them 
They’ll just pass from darkness to light, 
With a smile, oh! as bright as the springtime, 
The childhood time of the year. . 
Their souls will drift on into heaven 
With a smile, and no trace of a tear. 


(S. M. Axe, 110th Infantry.) 


No study of this kind would be complete without an 
illustration of what the men think of that valuable camp 
feature, the Young Men's Christian Association. I had the 
pleasure of being in one of the buildings at Camp Gordon 
the other evening when an ungainly-looking chap, Private 
Harry Harris, by name, was on the platform telling some of 
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his original camp jokes, much to the delight of the crowd. 
Suddenly his face grew serious and with a great deal of feeling 
he recited the following original poem about “The Little Green 
Hut”: 


The toil of day is o’er, | am body-wracked and sore, 

My heart is cold, my soul is in a rut, 

And I turn with thoughts of peace, of comfort and surcease, 
To my corner by the embers 

In the Little Green Hut. 


I find my little chair, and I draw up closer there; 
To the firelight, with its warm and welcome glow, 
As I| puff my pipe of cheer, I dream of mother dear, 
By the embers 

In the Little Green Hut. 


I see a vision fair, sweet music fills the air 

As the kind Victrola hums a tune of old, 

My lips move in a prayer, my thoughts are wandering there 
By the embers 

In the Little Green Hut. 


Thru the crackle and the glow, and the song of winds that blow, 
A memory comes of one who waits and cares, 

One with merry eyes of blue, one who vow’d that she’d be true, 
By the embers 

In the Little Green Hut. 


Thru the lacy smoky rings I dream of greater things, 

I see the war—the hell across the sea, 

Then thoughts come of my home, and | swear to shield my own, 
By the embers 

In the Little Green Hut. 


Thru the leaping, crackling flame | see a war lord’s shame, 
I see a land that’s desolate and torn, 

Tho it be my lot to die, | have learned the reason why 
By the embers 

In the Little Green Hut. 


I refill my pipe content, the hour has been well spent, 
My heart is filled with wholesomeness and cheer, 

A new faith within my breast, my soul has found its rest 
By the embers 

In the Little Green Hut. 


To appreciate this, one must know that the Y. M. C. A. huts 
are painted green. 


And here are some new definitions of that much abused 
word 


CAMOUFLAGE 


When you go to town in quest of gocd cheer, 

And only get Bevo, that tastes very queer, 

Just close both your eyes and imagine it’s beer— 
That’s camouflage. ; 


When a saleslady acts unusually nice, 

And just to be friendly she smiles once or twice, 
Then all of a sudden she boosts up the price— 
That’s camouflage. 


“THE GANG’S ALL HERE! 
They’re watching a Y. 








M. C. A.-furnished motion-picture screen 


If the mess-sergeant says he’s got something new, 
And he tries to shove hot-pies over on you, 
Remember at dinner you had it for stew— 

That’s camouflage. 


When girlie from college goes giggling by, 

And just as she nears you, she winks with a sigh, 

Don’t think that she means it; there’s dust in her eye— 
That’s camouflage. 


The “moral objector’ does not want to fight, 

On his soft-feathered mattress he sleeps every night, 

But when the war’s over, he’ll say “‘we were right” — 
That’s camouflage! 


As would be expected, there have been, in spite of every 
precaution, some contagious diseases in camp, with resultant 
quarantine. This is at least optimistic: 


CUSHY 


We hit the hay long after taps 
To slumber undisturbed, 

This squad of seven stalwart chaps 
Whose minds are not perturbed 
By fear of kitchen, guard, or drill— 

Fatigues of any sort, 
Our former worries all are nil, 
We delve in idle sport 


The blast of reveille at dawn 
Means nothing to us lads, 

-While others rise with weary yawn 
To join the khaki-clads. 
r mess seems fine when served in bed, 
(Unheard of in the past), 

We lift no hand to earn our bread— 
Have dreams come true at last? 


But why withhold the secrecy 
f such e “cushy” tale? 

The squad is quarantined, you see, 
Our tent’s a little jail. 

“Bill” flirted with a measle germ, 
And made a landing hit 

Of bunk fatigue—a ten-day term; 
Shake, Bill! You’ve done your bit. 


(BE. Buckman, 104th Machine Gun Battery.) 


A captain of the 27th Division's Remount Station insists on 
kindness to the animals under his charge (not referring to the 
men). This timely verse is posted on the bulletin board: 


« 


Would you have a gentle mule? 

Then apply the Golden Rule; 

If he’s full of pep and vim, 

He’ll do to you as you do to him; 

Cuss him less and curry more, 

He’ll repay a hundred score; * 

Pet him more and pound him less, 

He’ll return each fond caress; 

But kick him—and his Muleship waits 

To land you at the pearly gates! (Continued on page 287) 
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Clem Yore of Estes Park 
A Man by the Side of the Road 
By WILLIAM EDWARD ROSS 


M)HIEN: Sam Foss wrote the beautiful lines, “Let me 

live in a house by the side of the road,” it is doubtful 

f if he applied the stanzas to any particular man. 

But, had he known Clem Yore of Estes Park, he 

would have found in him the exemplification of his 

famous poem. If there is any man living who lives in a roadside 
house it is this same state poet of Colorado. 

To write poetry that is readable is good; to write poetry 
that is appreciated is better, but to write poetry that is helpful 
is best. It is such poetry that Yore writes. 

In the heart of the Rockies, where Nature has written an 
epic illustrated with beauties of majestic grandeur, where the 
great silent vasts, the cloud-kissing peaks, the stupendous 
reaches of horizon-embracing distances, either warp a man's 
soul by comparison, or bring out 


the beauty and sweetness of his CLEM YORE, WIFE AND FAMILY AT THEIR HOME, “HARMONY 
HUT,” ESTES PARK, COLORADO 


“My criticism of my fellow is an endless silence’’ 


nature, man is either a very 
atom-like part of the cosmic 
scheme or the grandest figure in 
an environment of grandeur. 

No man can be a hypocrite in 
the mountains. His soul is mir- 
rored thru the X-ray of Nature, 
and every littleness, every mean- 
ness of character, every selfish 
attribute, is clearly depicted. He 
who dwells in the mountains can- 
not dwell there unaffected. He 
either becomes dwarfed, shrivels 
away like a burnt-out weed and 
dies, or his bud of promise bursts 
into a fragrant blossom. In the 
vernacular of the West, a man 
who lives in the great outdoors 
either “is or “isn't.” To have 
stood this acid test of comparison 
and come thru with heart bub- 
bling over with song, is to have 
achieved a depth of compassion- 
ate understanding that links one 
in closer bonds to his fellow-man. 

No poet in American litera- 
ture has delved deeper into the 
subterranean channels of human 
nature, or soared higher into the 
ether of its dreams than has 
Clem Yore. Deep-sea man, globe- 
trotter, mewspaper man, and as 
such the companion of those who 
fatten on their neighbor's pound 
of flesh, Yore read deep into the 
hearts of these misshapen bits 
of flotsam, and understood some 
of the causes that had made them 
wreckage. To understand was to 
be touched, to be touched was to 
sympathize, to sympathize was 
to endeavor to help. During lei- 
sure hours, on trains returning 
to his paper from assignment, he 
brooded over those things which 
it had been his lot to learn, and, 
brooding over them, wrote about 
them. Not news articles holding 


these unfortunates up to ridicule, nor yet essays moralizing on 
what might have been, but helpful, soul-stirring poetry—poetry 
that sung with a message of hope, and sobbed with the breath 
of understanding. Listen to this: 
Orchids grow deep in the dampness, 
Where never the sun will shine; 
Alleys grow human orchids 
With heart and soul and mind. 
But what is the use of telling 
This tale as old as the sea? 
If you won’t take the hunch from Jesus, 
You won’t take the hunch from me.” 


It requires no psychologist to read in this verse from “The 
Alley Rat” (taken from Yore's “Songs of the Underworld’’), 
the great human sympathy that 
is brimming over from the poet's 
heart. His power of forceful ex- 
pression, however, is not devoted 
to the art of sweet rhythms, but 
rather to the elucidation of help- 

: ful, heart-building inspiration. 
He believes that moralizing has 
hi ¢ e no effect save to promote an at- 
mosphere of patronage — which 
. . " destroys instead of upbuilds— 
and that charity lowers where it 
seeks to lift. His message, there- 
fore, is couched in the language 
of a friend, a pal—language shorn 
of all hypocritical assumptions, 
and eloquent with earnestness. 
In the foreword to his book of 
poems he has penned a better 
eulogy of himself and his motives 
than anyone else could write, 
perhaps because no one under- 
stands the poet as he understands 
himself. 

“| wrote these verses,’ writes 
Yore, “in the hope that I might 
prevent some person from mak- 
ing the journey to the Slough 
of Sighs, where souls are lost and 
minds are cast away. To give 
hope to those who, marooned, 
view with tearful eyes our ships 
sail past their isle of woe, so they 
will believe that some day there 
will come a vessel to pick them 
up and carry them into a port 
where life may be lived anew. 

“My criticism of my fellow is 
an endless silence. 

“It willhelp the one who speaks 
this sentence to feel sweeter, more 
satisfied with himself, and will 
enable him to toss less, when he 
comes to die, upon the bed of his 
conscience.” 

Not all of Yore’s poetry deals 
with the misunderstood and 
mistaken. Since his sojourn in 
Colorado, mountains have found 
place in his soul, his verse teems 
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voice of his verse is a burning cry against the brutality, the 
injustice, the utter horror of devastating tyranny. ' With the 
same clear, incisive language that calls smut “smut,” regard- 
less of who gets covered with soot, he is writing of present con- 
ditions in a forceful style warranted to impress a clear, vivid 
picture upon his readers. Contrast the beauty of “Colorado” 
with the frightfulness depicted in the poem which follows, and 
you will realize that the one is supremely beautiful, and the 
other extremely loathsome, because they both are truthful 
depictions of actual, altho opposite conditions. 

Perhaps the greatest thing about Yore’s work, after all, is 
his ability to leave the impression on his hearers that he desires 
to convey. Who can read “The Cross He Won” without feeling 
an antipathy amounting almost to hatred against those who 
are responsible for such conditions, as well as a great patriotic 
urge to do one’s utmost to redress these wrongs? It is this 
dominant power in Yore’s verse—the ability to leave a pleasant 
or bitter aftertaste, as the case may be, in the minds of his 
readers, which makes him a powerful figure in the field of 
present-day poetic literature. 


THE CROSS HE WON 


He did not see the star shells glare 
For blood was on his soul. 

And in his eyes a haunted stare, 

And in his heart a dank despair, 

And ruin ’round him everywhere, 

This honor’d Hun patrol. 


He did not see the tanks advance, 
Nor hear a mother’s cry, 

For in his heart was dissonance, 

And in the street deliverance 

For this old town of giddy France, 

The Gateway to Contentment in the Land of Vastness, where a man’s As England’s flag swept by. 

soul is either dwarfed, by comparison, or sweetened by its proximity to 


the bigness of Nature He only knew the door was locked, 


That blood ran on the floor. 
The eagles on his helmet mocked 


with the bigness and freshness of the West, and has earned Into the street the peasants flocked, 

for him the laurels of Colorado's State Poet. In his poem While on the door a mother knocked, 

“Colorado” is evidenced the versatility of his pen and the%® As she had knocked before. 

lessons the vasts have taught him. The bigness and virility He did not hear the anguish’d word 

of the great outdoors is vividly expressed in the poem. “Oh, spare my daughter sir!’’ (Continued on page 287) 
COLORADO 


There’s a place where the gold of heaven 
Just drips from sunset’s flow; 
Where the picturesque pine and the coy colum- 
bine, 
And the timberline mignonette grow. 
There’s a region of wonderful whispers 
That drift thru the nation-old trees; 
There are purples and reds in the shifting cloud 
beds, 
That change with each echoful breeze. 


Here are valleys that yet are nameless, 
And mountains that spike the sky; 
And the true blue spruce, to e’er produce 
_ Acharm to seduce the eye 
There are canyons that yawn as they grip you, 
_ There are sentinel rocks austere; 
There are operas unsung, there are pictures un- 
hung, 
And silences made to hear. 


Tis a storehouse of luring landscapes, 
Colorado—the home of the dawn. 
A rare land of fancy and true necromancy, 
Where fairies in vacancy spawn. 
You have stilled us and thrilled us with wonder, 
_ You have shown us the old earth in youth, 
From somewhere out yonder, you have taught us 
to ponder 
On lessons of infinite truth. 
(Copyrighted, 1916, by Clem Yore.) 





Not content, however, with basking in 
the aura of his already-won success, Yore is The Trail of Inspiration that leads to the Valley of Helpful Happiness. A section of mountain 
turning his thoughts Europeward, and the trail in the Rockies 
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Letters from the Boys at the Front 


Contributed by Our Readers 


4 F there's anything humorous to a situation, depend 
upon the American youth to see it. The letters from 
the boys “over there’ abound with comment and 
incident which evidence a well-developed sense of 

= the ludicrous. It is this refreshing quality which 
makes their letters interesting, even tho there may be little of 
achievement or experience chronicled therein. They see 
something comical in the most dangerous circumstance. For 
instance, one boy writes to his mother in this wise: 


Dear Mother: 
We were surrounded on all 


seeing. You certainly need a book to tell you “who's who.” 
The women haven't let themselves slide in the clothing 
question one bit during the war. They still hit the bulls-eye 
when it comes to wearing clothes. Their hats at present run 
to two—'*The Sammy” and a big velvet affair. “The Sammy” 
is a copy of the American soldier's hat in every color under the 
sun. The velvet affair is a high waste paper basket with a 
small brim and a strip of ribbon around it, worn as only a French 

girl can wear a hat. 
I thought the dresses at home high, but knees are a common 
sight here. The French shoe is and always will be a strange 
affair. The women still wear a 





sides by heavy guns, all blazing 
away as fast as they could be 
loaded and fired. Our ears 
were filled with cotton, but the 
concussion from some of the 
heaviest artillery was terrific. 
It even blew the isinglass win- 
dows out of my ambulance and 
even tore a hole thru the side of 
one of our machines.” The 
horses must all be stone deaf, 
for they plod along and never 
bat an eyelash. 


leave to visit “her.” 
sail for France. 


And here's a letter from Kirk- 
land H. Day, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, originally of the 
American Field Service, and 
now of the American Mission 
Transport Service, proving that 
life in a Paris hospital is not 
unendurable. His observations 
concerning Paris andthe Paris- 
ians are diverting, to say the 
least. He writes: 

Still in the hospital; don't 
know when | will get away. 
However, I'm not worrying 
about that, as I’m not at all 
badly off. For three days up to 
yesterday | was coming along 
fine, but last night my eyes gave 
me a little trouble again. This 





Good-bye! 





Good-bye, Dear Heart ! 


After many months’ absence, a medical sergeant secured 
i Before he could go, orders came to 
These lines were found in his room by a 
Young Men’s Christian Association secretary 


G00D-BYE, dear heart! I go ’mid cheers 
Of men, and many a loved one’s tears, 
’Mid glorious hopes and dreadful fears, 
Into the fight. 


Good-bye, and if my life-blood flows 

On hard-fought field, ’ll be with those 

‘Who earned the right to live, and chose 
To die for right! 


Good-bye, and if I never see 

Again the face that brought to me 

All joy and love, you still will be 
Of life a part. 


The sunshine on a grateful land 

Will be your smile; on every hand 

A thousand memories shall command 
Your lover’s heart. 


Good-bye, dear heart, and may I be 
Patient and brave enough to see 
The worth of death for liberty. 


round toe and long ribbon laces. 

Yesterday Bob Allen, one of 
the boys, decided to buy some 
shoes, so he dropped into an 
American shoe shop. For a 
pair of shoes that you wouldn't 
look twice at at home they 
wanted 90 francs ($18). Bob 
decided that his old shoes would 
last for some time to come. 

Prices are high here. They 
are war prices, and on top of 
that, prices for Americans. 

Sugar is scarce. When you 
go out to tea you find way down 
at the bottom of a huge sugar 
bowl, if you are in luck, two 
pieces of sugar. They can al- 
ways find a place in any tea 
room for a person who doesn't 
take sugar in his tea. It is now 
“Will monsieur take one-half 
or one-quarter lump of sugar?” 
On Tuesday and Wednesday 
you can't get cakes. 

Yesterday, coming back by 
the Metro, | saw a regular 
French fight. It was at the 
ticket window. Don't know 
what it was about. Probably 
about the change, as the French 
are the greatest short-change 
artists in the world. 








morning, tho, they feel most 

well, but are a little red. Am taking cod liver oil—tastes like 
the Atlantic ocean—and am using a mild ointment on my 
eyelids. 

After the first three days here I've been in Paris every after- 
noon from 12 to 8. This has been fine for me, as most of the 
boys | crossed with are now in town. They are all staying at 
the College Union at 3 Avenue Richelieu. This is the Royal 
Palace Hotel, and has been taken over by a group of colleges, 
to use as a University Club. 

Have been all over Paris: in fact, | walked so much one day 
that I was on the blink the next. Paris is, no doubt, about 
the same as you have seen it. Perhaps the buildings are not 
so clean and the lights at night not so bright, but it’s Paris. 

Everywhere you see uniforms, and what a variety of cut and 
color! France with the blues, blacks and reds, browns and 
golds, lead all the rest. To see Russia, Belgium, Japan, Portu- 
gal, England, Australia, Italy, Canada, France and the United 
States march by in their various uniforms is a sight worth 


At any rate, the man buying 
the ticket was jumping up and down, yelling and pounding his 
fist on the window sill, cursing up and down the scale. He 
certainly would have taken first prize at any college in the cheer- 
ing contest. 

The woman ticket-seller was just as bad. She was doing the 
pounding and jumping stunt also, now and then sticking her 
hands up and out and asking the gods and the country-at-large 
if she wasn’t right. 

The man at last went off, still yelling. The girl ran her tongue 
out at him and the crowd pressed onward. 

I never enjoyed anything so much in my life. I was like the 
backwoodsman who was sitting on the roof of his cabin watching 
a fight going on- below between his wife and a big black bear. 
“The best goll-darned fight I ever see and enjoyed, and didn't 
care a darn which side won.” 

Getting across the street is just the same—a quick look both 
ways, a mad run and dive, and a “Thank the Lord | got across 


safe.” (Continued on page 281) 
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SwmjOl many years ago some people in the United States 
were worried over the tremendous flow of immigrants 
from Europe into our country. They numbered far 
into the hundreds of thousands and it seemed as if 
the country was being overrun, but under the drain 
of war this immigrant tide is stemmed. The departures out- 
numbered the arrivals in the last two months of 1917, and will 
probably show a steady diminution for the year 1918. 

Before the war the annual influx approximated a million a 
year; from July to December last year the number fell to 
80,222, and this has been offset to a remarkable degree by the 
exodus from America of those desiring to return to their native 
lands, many leaving to answer the colors in their homeland. It 
is not believed the flow of immigration will resume its pre-war 
proportions for a decade or more after the treaty of peace is 
signed. 

* * * aa 


N innovation in public information was made when Clarence 
W. Barron established the Boston News Bureau. Starting 
in the business world as a stenographic reporter, he soon 
became identified with financial and economic columns in the 
newspapers. The Boston News Bureau, with branches in New 
York and Philadelphia, illustrated the practicability of the tab- 
loid newspaper. Every essential bit of financial news is covered 
in this publication, in brief and pungent form. The bulletins 
are printed every five minutes and delivered every ten to fif- 
teen minutes to the merchants, bankers and brokers about 
town, then the Boston News Bureau closes the day with a 
summary of the day's activities and quotations. While 
essentially a financial publication, Mr. Barron builded better 
than he knew in printing a paper which, like a sensitized plate, 
records and transmits every tremor or indication of news. 
There is no news that requires more delicate and careful hand- 
ling than that concerning financial operations. 

Personally Mr. Barron has the largest vest pockets on his 
clothes of anyone I ever saw. These vest pockets are filled 
with tiny memorandum books, which when he takes them out, 
are in strange contrast to his own ample proportions. He writes 
his notes in shorthand, thereby conserving space of interviews 
and business notations which make his publication world-wide 
in its influence and scope in the financial world. As a writer 
and lecturers on economics, as well as an editor, Clarence W. 
Barron still carries with him the composition and make-up rule 
of the old days. He is eminently the most successful financial 
publisher America has ever seen, and has blazed a new path 


with a career that has not been equalled in its particular 
field. 


* * * * 


OLLOWING the custom already adopted in England, 

many of America’s leading millionaires are readjusting 
their home life to the needs of the hour. Tho he is the possessor 
of millions, Henry L. Doherty, one of the big public utility 
operators of America, has abandoned his uptown residence in 
New York City, and taken up his abode in the tenement dis- 
trict at the corner of Bridge and Broad streets. The old- 
fashioned, rickety-looking hovel has, however, been fitted up 
with the luxuries from the more pretentious home, and, except 
for its location, he has all the comforts of a thirty-thousand- 
dollar-a-year Duplex apartment. Mr. Doherty got his start 
as a newsboy in Columbus, Ohio, and this may explain why 
he has been ready to pass up the aristocratic sections and live 
once more where the real people are. 


Attairs and Folks 







VIDENCE accumulates daily of the close alliance between 
military and civic life. Business men like Mr. Louis K. 
Liggett, president of the United Drug Company, Boston, with 
clear-headed and incjsive judgment, are solving many of the 
problems which perplex government officials. In adapting the 
drug stores of the country as recruiting stations for the Mer- 
chant Marine, without expense to the Government, one realizes 
how closely allied, after all, are the rights and benefits of citi- 
zenship and the responsibilities of government service, military 
or otherwise. In his contention that the Government should 
refuse to take any man’s service without compensation, Mr. 
Liggett insists that the Government would be better for it. 





Photo by Garo 


CLARENCE W. BARRON 

This war will reveal that the Government itself must be con- 
sistent in refraining from doing things that it would not ask its 
own citizens to do, or it is not a government worth having, any 
more than a leader who would claim privileges and exemptions 
for himself that he would not accord others. The assumption 
of the functions of tyranny in the guise of democracy is the 
peril most to be feared, as exemplified in Russia. 
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ITH little more than two years 
of ‘‘concertizing’’ behind her, 
Miss Dai Buell, pianist, has tri- 
umphed in Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit—in fact, wherever 
she has been heard she has aroused 
interest and no little discussion in 
musical circles. In January of 1916 
she made her debut in Steinert Hall, 
Boston. Her entire musical educa- 
tion was received in this country. for 
the most part in Boston, under Carl 
Baermann. From this circumstance, 
it is generally supposed that she is an eastern product. As a 
matter of fact she is a Hoosier—torn in Indiana, and spending 
her childhood in Logansport. 

The story of the early life of this young musician is another 
example of the value of confidence in self, combined with the 
grit and pluck to back it up. At a very early age the deter- 
mination to be a pianist came to Dai Buell. She was accorded 
the’ usual derision and unbelief that the companions and family 
of genius in the embryo usually furnish. Blessed with none too 
goodly share of worldly possessions, lessons were something of 
a problem, but, nothing daunted, at the age of twelve she began 
to study in earnest with a good master. At fourteen she had 


continue her studies. 

Not for long could the Indiana town hold Dai Buell. Coin- 
cident with her decision to come to Boston was the discovery 
of a relative (William Lee Church, a prominent engineer) living 
in Newton Centre, a nearby suburban city. It is with this 
uncle that she made her home during her years of study, all 
the while maintaining a class and paying her own way. 

lt was in part to give Dai Buell’s music the proper setting 
that ‘Aloha Bungalo” was designed. Here she has been able 
to live “the life beautiful." Extremely sensitive to surround- 
ings, she is firmly convinced that, to make the most of an 
artistic gift, the artist's daily life must be raised above the 
sordid and the commonplace. At “Aloha Bungalo” she holds 
informal concerts, and those who have heard her play in her 
home declare that environment, playing and player form an 
idyllic ensemble. These concerts are usually lectures, inter- 
spersed with well-chosen selections, which serve to illustrate 
her talks. It is her intention to inaugurate a series of ‘‘appre- 
ciation” salons, after the old continental fashion so much in 
vogue in the days of Liszt and the old masters. To those who 
have come in contact with her vivid personality, Dai Buell 
seems peculiarly fitted for just such a piece of work. 

Instinctively individual in thought as well as interpretation, 
unusual and seldom-heard compositions find place on her 
programs. One piece in particular always elicits enthusiastic 
commendation—the “Lesghinka” of Liapounow, the Russian 
composer whom Miss Buell considers to have done the most 
notable work of the last decade. 

When making up her programs, she compiles notes, brief and 





Left—The reception hall of 
“Aloha Bungalo,” Miss 
Buell’s home at Newton 
Centre, Massachusetts 


Right—Miss Buell’s music 


Below—The “Aloha Bungalo” 


a class of her own, which provided funds and enabled her to. 
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concise, to guide the appreciation of 
her interpretation. In studying a 
composition, she acquaints herself 
not only with the life, times and at- 
mosphere of the composer, but also 
becomes thoroly familiar with the 
thought motif of the piece. In the 
case of Stchervatcheff's ‘ Marion- 
ettes,"" which frequently appear on 
her programs, she delved deep into 
the theory and early history of the 
puppet show as conducted in the 
different European countries. In the 
“Lesghinka”™ is given a dance theme from the Lesghians, natives 
of North Caucasia, whose religious eccentricities and intense 
slove for colorful costumes are reflected in their terpsichorean 
movements. The composer, Serge Liapounow, still living in 
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Moscow, took this strange theme from its Tartar setting and 
evolved therefrom a wonderfully impressive composition. In 
preparing the notes on this, Miss Buell ransacked the Boston 
Library, and, when her search seemed most fruitless, she located 
a remote reference in a ponderous history of Russia. 

It may be glimpsed something of the earnestness, sincerity 
and enthusiasm with which Dai Buell approached her work. 

Magnetic of personality, pleasing of appearance and charm- 
ing of manner, first impressions of this young artist are distinctly 
happy. Her playing is brilliant and entirely free from manner- 
isms; her tones are wonderfully clear and her technic excellent. 
Her fine intelligence shines thru her interpretations—they are 
expressive, confident and clean-cut. She possesses unusual 
power for a feminine pianist, and her faculty for making her 
work understandable amounts to genius. Like the girl herself, 
her interpretations are glowingly alive and vital. 

American of ancestry, birth and education, this fact will 
count to her credit in these days of patriotism. And she is 
truly present-day American in her distinctively individual 
interpretations and choice of program. 

Youthful—she is in her early twenties—comely, vivacious, 
her valiant spirit and success are an inspiration to others 
toiling along the obstacle-strewn road of artistic endeavor. 

* * * * 


NEW book of verse by John D. Wells is always welcome, 
for Mr. Wells is not only a poet but a practical and busy 
newspaper man who is in daily contact with human folk. 
His “Rhymes of Our Home Folks,’ just published, does not 
involve intricate studies in psychology, but simple sentiments 


JOHN D. WELLS 
Managing editor of Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, New York 


that grip the heart and remind us of Riley's charm. Wells was 
Once apprenticed to a blacksmith, and he strikes strong blows, 
yet there is a fascination in the ringing anvil and the glare of 
the red-hot iron he forges. He also served in the regular army, 
and his “A Cavalryman’’ has a Kiplingesque swing. Even in 





a 





his home he has adopted military tactics,\and little Jack, the 
son, knows what real service and obedience mean. Salutes 
his father as commanding officer, and when the command is 
given “quick to bed” there is never a murmur or dissent. 
At “taps” little Jack imagines himself a real soldier as he 





MOSES W. WARE 


cuddles up and looks on the little major uniform he had laid 
aside till the morning's “reveille.’ An evening with John 
Wells reading his verse has been the delight of hundreds of 
audiences and he has been engaged to go abroad and recite his 
poems that have the real American touch to English audiences, 
and also appear at the different cantonments and give the 
soldier boys a thrilling and comforting reminder of the real 
folks at home of whom Mr. Wells writes and recites so well. 


* * * * 


S I travel about the country following the itinerary of lec- 
ture dates, | often think of what Phineas T. Barnum told 
me of his experiences on the lecture rostrum. “‘It is not so 
much the information you give as the information you receive 
that constitutes the real reward.”’ 
After all, what is more interesting than just to meet people, 
and to meet them in their home towns is a real experience. 
In Morristown, New Jersey, Mr. Moses W. Ware, the chair- 
man who introduced me, was a quiet individual, but he gave 
me a rousing introduction as a humorist. Like a novice riding 
a refractory bicycle, I steered right into the thing. I proceeded 
to present one of the most serious talks | ever made, so the 
humor of the situation had mostly to do with myself. After 
the meeting Mr. Ware and | visited together and laughed it off. 
He was for many years the master of a boys’ school and his 
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contribution to the New York Times on “Teachers of Pacifism,” 
showing how much harm can be done to youth in early training 
by false ideas of peace, attracted widespread attention. 

“Last summer I gave up my profession of school master 
which | had followed for fifteen years,’ he said. “It seemed to 
me | could be more effective in a factory providing munitions 
and essentials for war than in a classroom, so | am associated 
in the industry producing surgical supplies. When I undertook 
this work I soon felt the fervor of a Crusader: I was in a work 
helping to defeat the unscrupulous ambitions of a tyrant and 
autocrat who seemingly organized all the criminal elements 
in the world, such as Turks and Bulgars, to strangle progress 
and civilization. Workers in this factory do more than merely 
supply the needs of the hospitals; I believe everyone feels that 
he or she is doing his part in fighting Kaiserism.”’ 

In the lucid way of a schoolmaster, he continued : 

“It is a fine thing to cut loose from the daily routine of se- 
cluded life and break for the open seas, for there are times when 
we would rather have our ship go down battling against the 
elements than to have her lie in a harbor suffering from dry 
rot. 

This recalled to mind Longfellow’s poem about Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, an early English explorer who perished in mid-Atlantic 
about 1605: 


Fast by the helm he sat, the Bible in his hand, 
“Fear not,” he said, “heaven is as near by water as by land.” 


“How many of us are doing things we thought we never 
could do in this emergency, and how beneficial are the results 
to be applied. It is not easy in business or any other occupation 
of life to be shown your faults and remain level-headed and 
good-natured, but there are some men who achieve success by 
listening more to their criticisms than to praises and com- 
mendations. There is something exhilarating, after all. in 
being an elemental man—one who loves and hates. War has 
shown us how we love our home, family and country, and all 
that makes these associations possible. This same love stirs us 
to a deep and abiding hatred of Prussianism and all pacifists 
who would condone this crime against civilization.” 

There are business men who talk like real statesmen if you 
will just get them to express themselves and not let the lawyers, 
preachers. and editors do all the talking 


* * * * 


ANY years ago, as a very young man, | had a conference 
in Boston in reference to launching a new periodical, 
with a man who was the real personification of optimism. 
In every drawer and pigeonhole of his desk were evidences of 
the high regard and esteem of mer and women eminent in 
public life ready to aid him in carrying out his high purposes, 
and, scattered like a string of pearls were epigrams and ideas 
that he had systematically assembled ready to launch this 
periodical. The name he had chosen was magical. And, with 
contents attuned to the title—one word that meets the common 
aspiration in life—Success was launched. 

The man was Dr. Orison Swett Marden. Born in New 
Hampshire, with an experience ranging from the staid New 
England to the wild west and in the metropolis, Dr. Marden’s 
life in itself-has been an inspiration. He had, even then, known 
success and failure, downs and ups, and I remember in his 
room on Bowdoin Street how he illuminated the ordinary 
human chronicle by stories of men who led lives of usefulness 
thru application of certain fundamental principles. 

“You know, success is a word that | never could eliminate 
from my thought and work in those days,” said Dr. Marden, 
“and | believe it is the one thing to which the American spirit 
is attuned. The average American is generous. He is willing 
to share with others the sort of mental and moral tonics that 
have helped him in his life.” 

The Success magazine seemed to thrive lustily and reaped a 
tremendous success in the real sense of the word, but, like all 
things, it had its “downs.” At an age when a man usually 
thinks of retiring, Dr. Marden found himself adrift in a small 


boat with an opportunity of again applying the thought with 
which he had inspired so many others. At three score and two 
he began again with the ambition of a boy of sixteen and re- 
launched Success, for he has ever believed in persistence, and 
with an optimism unflagging and unfailing he is again taking 
up the work of Success. His books have been popular in libraries 
all over the world and set many a young boy thinking seriously 
as to the real responsibilities of life, for he believes that successes 
are built on failures. 

In his foreword of the new Success, the Doctor has put great 
emphasis on building a superb personality and character to 
acquire personal power for use in the service of mankind as 
being after all the highest success. It is revealed in these times 


more than ever that there is something greater than even being 
an eminent lawyer and distinguished statesman, or a great 
merchant or magnate for the test of true manhood has come. 
The very fact that he has reincarnated a periodical with the 





Paste Cy Pach Bros. DR. ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


old name shows pluck and persistence irrepressible. He is 
determined to carry his message to those who are trying to 
make something more than a living, as he puts it—'‘to those 
who are trying to make a life.” 

It seems peculiar that those men who can write best of success, 
know failure, and those who.can write best of failure, are 
successes. There you have the paradox of life, and the Doctor 
still believes in following the lodestone of success on to new 
fields to conquer. 

* * * * 


N°: sO many years ago, traveling across the continent. I 
was formally introduced to the “Great Big Baked Potato 
of the Northern Pacific dining car which has since achieved 
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international reputation. The man who carried on this intro- 
duction with all the courtesy of a parlor reception was Hazen J. 
Titus, who was at that time in charge of the dining car service 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. Titus will always be known as the man who exploited 
the humble tuber, a delectable viand of the American connois- 
seur. For many years Mr. Titus was at the head of the dining 
car service of this long-haul railroad, where dining cars really 
mean something, because people must eat in them many suc- 
cessive meals. In fact, the dining car problems on a trans- 
continental road are more complicated than on the short hauls 
of the East, where one meal is sufficient for a journey’s length. 


HAZEN J. TITUS 


Word has come to me recently from Mr. Titus that he left 
the road and the place where he made the potato king of table 
foods and has gone into the restaurant business in Seattle. There 
is no doubt of one thing—wherever Hazen J. Titus is, there 
will the people go for the famous baked potato. He can no more 
get away from this baked potato of his own creation than he 
can fly, and if the Titus family is to have a coat of arms, it may 
well be the luscious tuber, once despised, but now glorified as 
a “‘life-saver’’ in the Food Administration's “Save the Wheat’ 
campaign. 


HE recent death of George Batten left a void in the adver- 
tising field that will ever remain a void. No man in the 
history of American business has built up a warmer personal 
lollowing, not only among his associates, but the entire business 
world, than had Mr. Batten. That his life was appreciated 


and his death sincerely mourned is evidenced by the following 
tribute to his worth, as expressed by his former associates: 


There were changes in the advertising business between 1891 and 
1918. There were changes in all business. Strange new currents 
began to run thru the minds of men in those years. To be always out 
in front and yet remain clearly visible to those who followed was no 
task for a weak or narrow man, and George Batten was neither. His 
work began in the days-when office entrances bore a sign refusing 
admittance to “Beggars, Pedlers,,and Advertising Men.” 

His work was drawing to a close when the government of the nation 
was calling upon advertising men to give their efforts toward mobil- 
izing the minds of the country to a common purpose. 

George Batten was one of the leaders who made modern advertising 
the national force it is today. He brought dignity to his work and 
was instrumental in making the business of advertising a profession 
to which men became proud to say that they belonged. 

To speak of him as George Batten sounds unusual and imperscnal 
to us. We knew him and still know him as Mr. Batten. He was not 
a myth, but a personality. He worked always with the door of his 
office open. He was always accessible. He was interested in his asso- 
ciates, and they were interested in him. When he went away we 
knew where he was going, and when he would be back, except when 
his interest in his business brought him back a day or two ahead of 
schedule, which it so frequently did. 

As an executive, he allowed people to develop with their own per- 
sonalities. Instead of emulating his character, men seemed to develop 
only the best side of their own. He was not a man whose phrases or 
mannerisms were imitated—yet the mental processes of those who 
knew him became more and more like his own. 

Perhaps this was because it was in the fiber and essence of his mind 
to think in terms of general principles. 

He could abhor carelessness without creating punctilio. 
praise industry without condemning leisure. 


He could 
He could approve daring 


R.A. Hills Studios THE LATE GEORGE BATTEN 


without causing a loss of faith in restraint. He could adhere to the old 
and still encourage the new. 

Mr. Batten was active—especially active in the selection of people 
for his business family and in watching and helping these people grow. 
This kept him in close touch with everything. He became to us what 
the flag is to our nation. He was the Stars and Stripes of our company. 
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He stood for everything in our business life that we honored and 
believed. His strength permeated the whole organization. His goal 
was service; his reward, the respect of men. He made of his institution 
a world in which we lived rather than an office to which we went. 

We can wish for our business no greater success—no higher dignity 
than that it become an ever-lengthening shadow of himself 


Georce BATTEN ComPANy, INC. 


Photo by Lewis-Smith, Chicago “ SEVENTEEN ” 


Gregory Kelly as ‘“‘Willie Baxter’’ and Ruth Gordon as “Lola Pratt’’ in the Stuart 
Walker production of Booth Tarkington's “Seventeen” 


HEN I first met Marcus M. Marks, president of the 
National Daylight Saving Association, he was president 
of the Borough of Manhattan, perhaps as busy a man as there 
was on the island. Under his able direction American sentiment 
was stirred in favor of daylight saving. He published a paper 
called The Daylight Saver, and the association sent thousands 
of letters. There was an effective assault made on Washington. 
and under the dome they began to think of daylight saving. 
When war came, Mr. Marks redoubled his activities. It 
did not take the people long to see the point; public opinion 
quickly crystallized and Benjamin Franklin's proposal, made 
one hundred and thirty-two years ago, when he was United 
States Minister to France, was adopted. 

On Sunday morning, March 31, all the clocks of the country 
were turned ahead one hour. Trains and everything ran on 
the new schedule, almost automatically. Some people made 
the mistake of getting to church an hour or two ahead of time, 
but that was all right—it was Easter. In Madison Square 
Garden Sunday morning ten thousand people assembled in a 
great demonstration, listening to the police band and joining 
in the community chorus. Madison Square was illuminated, 
and Marcus Marks was given the honor of signalling the motion 
of the great clock in the Metropolitan Tower from two o'clock 
to three. The President of the United States wired official 
authorization for him to represent the Chief Executive at this 
celebration. At the Aldine Club dinner, at which Don Seitz 


was chairman of the committee, a beautiful clock and engrossed 
resolutions were presented to Mr. Marks in appreciation of the 
great work he has done for his day and generation. 


* * * * 


TUART WALKER has surely earned the sincere thanks 
of theatre-goers with his presentation of Booth Tarking- 
ton’s “Seventeen” at the Booth Theatre, New York. Those of 
us who enjoyed this delicious chronicle of adolescence in short 
story and book form were at first inclined to stay away, fearing 
shattered illusions. “Impossible!"’ we said. “Seventeen can't 
play “Seventeen’—and a burlesque of the role would be 
unthinkable.” ‘ 

The William Sylvanus Baxter of Gregory Kelly is as perfect 
as even the most captious could ask. He is “Seventeen"’—just 
that. And Ruth Gordon as Lola Pratt, “the baby talk lady,” 
is no less satisfactory. Sister Jane (Lillian Ross), the ‘‘villain 
of the piece,"’ comes very near to stealing the show from brother 
Willie. Her eyes miss nothing, and her tongue wags at both 
ends, until we all join Willie in wanting to kill her. 

A playwright himself, with at least one (“The Country 
Cousin’’) current success to his credit, Booth Tarkington re- 
fused to try his hand at dramatizing ‘“Seventeen,”’ because he 
believed it didn’t contain material for a play. And he was 
right—it isn't a play. It’s just “Seventeen” served up behind 
the footlights—“Seventeen,” with its dress-suit dilemmas and 
its baby-talk lady and its “Floppit™’! 


Copyright. Harris @ Ewing \ es 1R4 NELSON MORRIS 
Of Chicago, wifeof the United States minister to Sweden. She has recently made a visit 
home after incessant labors among the destitute and suffering in Sweden. She was recently 
publicly thanked by King Gustave for her help 
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England “Carries On” 


H. Gordon Selfridge Tells of Commercial Conditions in Britain 


CCLAIMED by the Retail Merchants Association 
of Washington as “the world’s greatest merchant” 
and as “the first great business ambassador, of the 
United States,” H. Gordon Selfridge, of London, 
brought a message of hope and cheer to the merchants 
of the United States on the occasion of his recent visit. He 
made the perilous journey across the ocean at the urgent 
request of the retail store interests of America, to give advice 
and help, for it was known he had been through “the mill.” 

“Great Britain is in this war with her full might and deter- 
mination, and that is the way we have got to be,” said Mr. 
Selfridge. In the beginning it seemed to the London merchants 
as if the end of the world had come. We were all facing some- 
thing no one had ever gone thru; many turned to Nature's 
first law, self-preservation, and began to trim their business 
accordingly. Some of the larger ones, who were powerful 
enough. simply set their teeth and pushed ahead to overcome 
the new obstacles.” 

Mr. Selfridge drew a vivid picture of worried London business 
men at the beginning of the war. He recalled that in a single 
day two hundred of the brightest and best young men he had 
been training for the business volunteered from his own store, 
and he sent them off with a cheer—wondering how he could 
get along without them. Today, 1,004 men have left the 
Selfridge organization to take their place in the fighting ranks— 
and the business goes on just the same. 

“So, you see, I know how you feel,”’ he said, “when you find 
the young men of your business organization called to the 
colors. You will have to do as I do, cheer them along, and fill 
the gap by older men, men with only one arm or one leg, men 
who. have been gassed, or by clever little women. The mag- 
nificent work of the women of Great Britain in the various 
employments, is one of the great inspirations of the war.” 4 

Mr. Selfridge went on to explain that these “new” working 
girls came from all walks of life. “Some of the young ladies 
who drive my motor delivery cars are daughters of majors and 
captains, for it is bad form for anyone to be idle in England— 
everybody is working.” 


DOESN’T FEAR CAMPAIGN AGAINST PURCHASE OF NON-ESSENTIALS 


‘When the London merchants were first face to face with the 
great economic problem of the war (the government's campaign 
against the purchase of non-essentials), they were very much 
concerned. They felt that we were plowing along in the dark- 
ness, like the ship I just came over in, with every light turned 
off, taking our chances, and it looked bad for the merchant. 

“But what are the results? We can say, because we have the 
reports of the year’s business to build on. Generally speaking, 
the business of the retail merchant in England has been better 
than before the war times. In spite of the preaching of the 
newspapers against the purchase of non-essentials, unusual 
buying has followed increased wages. 

“This is not strange, when we think of the. little family who 
have all their lives longed for a piano—their very hearts set 
upon it—and the sudden increase of wage that makes the 
realization of this dream possible. 

“But wait. It isn't a new piano we are selling. We can't get 
any more new pianos in England. It is a second-hand piano, 
obtained from the middle class, whom this war is pinching most. 

“So I say to you merchants, get back of the efforts that preach 
economy; it makes good sound business. Think too much of 
your profession to be afraid it can be wiped out by the non- 
purchase of luxuries during the war. Put love of country and 
Patriotism before business and you can't lose. 


“When the war struck,’ continued Mr. Selfridge, “it was 
like a hurricane, and cool heads were needed. It was decided 
by London merchants to sink all thought of personal profit 
and see the thing thru. 

“For two years things went on, becoming tighter and tighter. 
War demands became larger, enlistments were increasing; it 
became harder to obtain merchandise for sale, and all manufac- 
ture of luxuries shut down to release labor and materials for 


H. GORDON SELFRIDGE, OF SELFRIDGE & COMPANY, LTD., LONDON 


war needs. The first thought of the people is for soldiers and 
sailors, then export trade needs, and last the civilian needs. 
The hearts of the people are set upon winning, and they are 
going thru with it. 

‘“"No new motor cars have been purchased in England in the 
last two years. No joy riding is indulged in—everyone is on 
a personal allowance for gasoline. The motor delivery routes 


of the motor vans were considerably (Continued on page 279) 
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The Boy Ais Mother Resented 


By MARY EVERETT CARROLL 


wailing wind without, and the incessant tap, tap 

of the rain-laden boughs against the window pane, 

as of some wayfaring soul frantically seeking admit- 

tance, served only to accentuate the warmth and 

cheer within. The glow of the fire on the hearth 

made ruddy the faces of the group seated before its cheery 

blaze. In the woman's arms was a sleeping child, his damp, 

golden curls in relief against the deep blue of her gown. Her 

eyes were fixed with tender brooding upon the man with his 

burden of sturdy boy and girl, the three deep in the mysteries 
of “once upon a time.” 

“Oh, I knew it'd turn out like that, daddy,” cried the girl, 
with a satisfied sigh. 

“Yes, Edith always knows—’"’ began the boy, but was hushed 
by his father’s warning look. 

“How strong and fine and lovely they are!” mused the 
mother. She gloried in their straight young bodies, their soft 
luxuriant hair and fine-textured skin. They were hers—and 
his. Her world. 

“Your life is bounded on the north, south, east and west by 
that husband and children of yours,” her girlhood chums had 
said, and she had laughingly admitted the justice of the charge. 

They were her life. Nothing else mattered. 

Sometimes she rather reproached herself for neglecting 
Robert and giving all her attention to the children, but “they're 
little and need me,” she excused, with the mental vow that 
when they were older she and Robert would go out together 
and make plans together as they used to do. 

That new job of his now; she had begged him not to take 
it, but it meant more money for the home and the kiddies, so 
she'd consented. She worried a little despite his assurances of 
‘No danger, honey, no danger at all.” 

How often in the years that passed did that night come back 
to her. The very crackle of the fire, the smell of the smoke 
from his pipe; the intonation of his voice as he finished the 
bedtime story— 

The next day they had brought him to her. A broken belt— 
regrettable accident—the company would pay—even now it 
was chaotic, a jumble of horror to her mind. 

After that she lay for weeks between life and death, with 
brain fever. The children were cared for by kind neighbors— 
her people and his were beyond call. 

Then the terrible time of readjustment. One well-meaning 
soul had offered to keep Dicky, the youngest; one had wanted 
Edith. Bobby was even then known as a ‘naughty boy,” and 
no one wanted him. 

But she managed to keep the children. The insurance was 
meagre, as was the amount with which the “company” sought 
to compensate for the loss of her husband. She went back to 
teaching, her old profession, engaging a motherly Irish woman 
to stay with the children during her absence. 

She sent them to school—a good education they must have. 
Bobby. the incorrigible, ordained otherwise for himself. Beyond 
the eighth grade he wouldn't stay at school; either ran away 
or got himself expelled. He was a great trial. She couldn't 
reach him at all. He didn't mind punishment—took whippings 
and deprivations alike with the same blithe spirit of “don't 
care. 

At fourteen he determined to go to work, and being tall and 
strong for his age, obtained a “job” in the local shoe factory 
at ten dollars a week. Dorothy felt that such a procedure was 
a tremendous come-down, but she could do nothing with the 
boy; he was obdurate. 


Edith was studious, but not brilliant. She was content to 
follow the lead of Phyllis, the daughter of the town’s leading 
citizen. Phyllis had big black bows for her hair and petticoats 
of amazing number and starchiness. She also had a penchant 
for getting into all sorts of mischief and of leading the faithful 
Edith with her. 

Dicky was his mother’s boy, tho she strove to make no 
apparent difference in her attitude toward her children. Still, 
it was Dicky who fulfilled, or promised to fulfill, the dreams 
which she had entertained for each in turn. Quick, brilliant, 
sunny of disposition, he would make up to her, she felt, for all 
she had gone thru. His lack of will and definite purpose, his 
readiness to defer to her wishes in everything but accentuated 
this feeling of security, rather than gave cause for alarm. 

At sixteen, Bobby—or Robert, as he insisted he must be 
called—left his home for the city and similar work to that he 
had been doing. Her heart was torn with anxiety for the boy, 
but she couldn't stop him. He didn’t consult her; simply said, 
“I'm going, mother.” 

What could one do with a boy like that? 

She worried herself ill thinking of what might happen to him. 

At eighteen he enlisted in the Marine Corps, because, for- 
sooth, he “wanted to see something of the world while he was 
still young, and he knew it'd be a long time before he could 
earn money enough to travel.” 

Again he had not consulted her. 

She tried not to think of him, but to take comfort in the two 
children whose guide and mentor she was. Of course she loved 
Robert, but she resented his way of ignoring her authority 
over him. He was always intolerant of control, she remem- 
bered. 

He returned home at the expiration of his time, tall, straight, 
bronzed and muscular. She thought the rigid discipline ‘of 
military life would have changed him more; but no, he was 
much the same as of old. He was still only a boy she told 
herself, striving to do him justice. 

Then he drifted around from place to place, never seeming 
to find his niche; at least, never satisfied. She would hear 
from him first from one town, then from another—always with 
something to do, but the old roving spirit still dominant. Then 
his letters ceased. 

Edith, while docile and very helpful, was rather unsatis- 
factory. Careful, plodding, methodical, she seemed content 
with the position she held as Judge Davis's stenographer. The 
Judge was Phyllis’ father. Phyllis was abroad being “finished,” 
and Edith seemed to live only for the none-too-frequent and 
increasingly-thinner letters bearing a foreign postmark. 

Dorothy often reproached herself for finding fault with Edith 
because of her lack of the very quality which made Robert a 
source of such anxiety. 

It was to Dicky—Dicky—Richard—that the mother's heart 
turned for solace. He would never fail her. Didn't he graduate 
with all the honors, and the youngest of his class, at that? 
Wasn't he doing wonderful work in Judge Davis's office? He 
would be a partner some day, surely—she could see the sign 
on the door: 





DAVIS & WALTON 
ATTORNEYS AT Law 











And then the legislature; and then—who, indeed, can 
measure a mother’s ambition for her favorite child? 

Phyllis returned resplendent, and was disposed to smile 
upon the brother of her adoring satellite. Of course, as she 
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told her mother, she could do much better, but Richard Walton 
was no fool, and with her back of him he would go far. 

So the mother’s dominion over Richard passed to Phyllis, 
his wife. When they had been married but two years, Richard 
became district attorney. While rejoicing over her son's 
success, the mother mourned the loss of her idol. Gradually, 
but none the less perceptibly, the wife had drawn the son 
completely away from his mother. Why, she never even saw 
him alone any more He was happy with Phyllis: he adored 
her—and she, well she would do her part so long as he was 
successful, the mother felt. 

Edith’s marriage surprised her, but made no other great 
impression upon her. Mother and daughter had never been 
more than acquaintances. She caught herself wondering what 
the man could see in Edith to want to marry her, but quick 
on the heels of this thought came shame for her disloyalty. 
She did love her daughter! 

When America entered the war, she wondered and wondered 
about Robert. She felt that such a thing would appeal to him 
mightily. Of course Richard could not go. But Robert might 
be married, too. She hadn't heard from him in, oh, it must 
be three years. That long! 

Then a letter came. A letter in handwriting like—and still 
how unlike—Robert’s. But it was from him. 

She opened it with trembling fingers. 


‘‘Somewhere in France.” 
December 1, 1917. 
Mother, I’m almost ashamed to write you now. I meant to write, 
but in my careless way, put it off. I’m not so careless any more, 
mother. I used to think that you didn’t care anything about me; 
that it didn’t make any difference to you what I did. I don’t think 
that now. I don’t know just why, either. I’m changed, I guess. 
How is old Dicky? I wonder if I’ll see him with the A. E. F.? I 
used to be jealous of him, because he was smart and you loved him 
better than you did me. But somehow all that doesn’t seem to matter 
any more. This thing we’re in is so big it swallows up everything else. 
1 went in at first for adventure. And because I’d made a mess of 
things and didn’t care what became of me, I wanted to chuck it all. 
| was a pretty sorry specimen, I guess. I threw my lot in with England 
as a Canadian. After a while | was glad I had adopted Canada for a 
country.§ | was ashamed of being an American. Now I’m proud. 


The first time over the top I was all funk inside. And then I thought 
of how I didn’t care if I did get popped off, and I went on just the same. 
I’ve been over heaps of times since then, and sent up for getting in 
the way of a shell or shrapnel twice. The last time it rather got me 
bad, too. Just an inch higher and I’d never have written this letter. 

I’m not going to apologize for waiting so long to write. I’m not 
going to ask you to forgive me for the many hours of anxiety I know 
I’ve given you. But I’m going to make it all up to you, mother, when 
we lick Fritz. 

Mother, I’m happy for the first time in my life. I was always 
groping for something—now I’ve found it. I’m not good at putting 
my feelings into words, but I think exaltation comes nearer to saying 
what I mean. It’s probably a form of madness—one of the fellows here 


in the dug-out says its an atavism. I asked him how to spell it. I’m 
sure you know what it means. You'll write to me, I know. 
Love from your errant son, 
Bossy. 
Leftenant Robert Walton 
—— Canadians, —— Infantry. 
Somewhere in France. 
Her eyes filled. The tears rolled down her cheeks. And 


this was the boy she had resented; the boy she had sometimes 
considered a ‘judgment’ for some unknown misdeed. Her 
boy! Her heart swelled with the inrushing tide of emotion and 
her face paled. 

But wait—there is an enclosure. A typewritten enclosure— 
an enclosure that says: 


We regret to inform you of the death of your son, Leftenant Robert 
Walton, of the ——-—-— Canadians. He was killed on December 2, 
while leading his men in a charge over the top. 

Permit me to say, dear madam, that your son was a gallant soldier, 
and a valued comrade. He was twice mentioned for gallantry, and was 
recently presented with the Victoria Cross. 

His belongings and decorations we are sending to you by separate 
post. 


“My boy, my boy,” she moaned, her body shaking with 
long-drawn sobs. 

And then she straightened. 

“He was a soldier. My soldier.’ She smiled thru her tears 
as the thought came to her. 

“The only one of my children who is entirely mine. They 
can't take him away from me now.” 


4 





THE POET-SOLDIERS (Ledwidge—Brooke—Seegar) 


HE harp is incomplete that thrills alone 
To chords of life; so ye took up the sword, 
Seeking the finer music of the Lord 

In silence, that immensely deeper tone. 

Nay, not like leaves of autumn were ye blown 
Idly across the furrow winter scarred— 
Your spirits o’er the rage of battle soared 

Triumphant like the saints around the Throne! 


Because your flesh was sown like golden corn 
Within the mold, behold on land and sea 
What thunders roll, what lightnings flash and blind! 
Ten million Byrons face with swords the morn 
Shouting your battle cry: ‘‘Democracy!”’ 
The Iliad and Odyssey of mankind! 


Epwarp WILBUR MASON 
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America’s Folk-Song Writer at Home 
By ROSE MOOR IVES 


ERCHED high above the El Cajou Valley, on Gross- 
mont, near San Diego, California, stands ‘Nestorest,”’ 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond'’s mountain home. ‘‘Nestorest”’ 
f on the heights lifts one’s thoughts above the common, 
petty things of life, at least it should, for it seems 
nearer heaven than any spot on earth. 

There, in the sunshine of the Golden State, this famous 
woman leads the simple life so dear to her nature-loving heart. 
The same quality which has made her songs so widely appealing 
is characteristic of the woman herself. Aside from a pardon- 
able gratification in the unique place she occupies, | am proud 
to call her friend. She has a talent, amounting to real genius, 
of being just herself at all times and in all circumstances. 

Poetess and song-writer, she is essentially a home-loving, 
a home-keeping woman. Having spent four months with her 
last winter at ““Nestorest’’ in “God's Garden,” I feel that I 
know whereof I speak. Together each night we watched the 
lights appear down in El Cajou Valley, the belt of winking radi- 
ance along the water's edge at San Diego, and the moon, more 
beautiful than all, flooding the world with its silvery light, 
clearly marking the mountain roads winding up Grossmont, 
past Madame Schumann-Heink’s villa, “The Inn,” and around 
the sharp turn to “Nestorest.” 

Often, of evenings, | sat in the great north window, with no 
light other than the moon's, listening to Mrs. Bond's wonderful 
improvisations. Sometimes a 
poem, without music, or snatches 
of melody were born to bring a 
message of cheer to the watching 
world who love her songs. Her 
sweetest harmonies come to her 
at dawn, and | have never found 
her sleeping at that hour. She 
often called me just as the eastern 
star appeared above the hilltops. 

One morning she said to me: 
| heard the Good Fairy singing. 
and | caught her message. 

Listen: 

There should be a good Fairy in 
everyone's life, 

To lighten the burdens and help 
them in strife; 

To cheer thru the sorrow that comes 
to us all, 

To lift us up gently whenever we fall 

To smile when we're happy, to smile 
when we're sad; 

There should be a Good Fairy in 
everyone’s home 

To keep our hearts loyal wherever 
we roam, 

To keep us in thinking the thoughts 
that are kind, 

To know what we’re seeking is what 
we shall find; 

To know our Good Fairy stands only 
for Truth, 

That the secret of life is the secret of 
youth. 


Sometimes she weaves her 
harmonies while motoring and 
jots them down in her own indi- 
vidual musical shorthand. Then 
the moment she reaches the piano 
another folksong is born. 


CARRIE JACOBS-BOND AT HER “AIN” FIRESIDE 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning's “Out in the Fields with God" 
lay on Mrs. Bond's piano several weeks. One day, returned 
from a mountain drive, Mrs. Bond seated herself at the piano, 
and presently there came to my ears a beautiful melody. She 
neither sang nor spoke the words, but I heard them distinctly 
—her music brought them to me—unmistakably. 

“Out in the Fields with God!" I cried in wonderment. 

“Yes,"* she replied, and went on with the phrase. 

Another wonderful thing about Mrs. Bond’s composition 
work is its spontaneity. She seldom, if ever, revises a verse or 
a melody once it takes concrete shape. 

With her marvelous creative powers, she is also a splendid 
pianist—not technically or theoretically, perhaps, but in the 
effect she produces. She has developed her inborn aptitude 
by study and observation. Her imitative powers are great; 
her ear true. She can give the notes of the California meadow 
lark, clearly and as perfectly as the limited scope of a piano will 
permit. In her playing one hears the murmur of running water 
or the tinkling of little silver bells, reminding one instantly of 
the bird song in “Seigfreid.”’ 

“Robin” is my own loving name for Mrs. Bond—all her songs 
have the pathetic note of this beloved songster. We coaxed 
robins and all kinds of birds to her mountain top. We hung 
suet on the trees and shrubs, and the seed and food placed on 
plates near the veranda brought linnets, mocking birds, cana- 
ries, thrushes, blue birds, and 
sometimes the wicked butcher 
bird, upon whose head a bounty 
is placed. I think he originally 
came from Germany, altho my 
knowledge of bird lore is limited. 
All the other birds became very 
tame and would sit not four feet 
away and eat their seed as if 
they knew we loved them, some- 
times turning their heads from 
side to side as tho listening to our 
voices. 

* * * 

Mrs. Bond's lot has not always 
fallen in pleasant places. While 
still quite young, she was left a 
widow, with her own way to 
make. Her son was a mere babe, 
but with characteristic pluck she 
came to Chicago, where, after 
many a disheartening experi- 
ence, she at last succeeded in 
having a song published. It was 
not long then before there came 
a popular demand for her work. 

Altho great prosperity and 
popularity have come to her thru 
it, she heartily objects to being 
known merely as “the woman 
who wrote ‘A Perfect Day’.” 
She feels, and all mysicians know, 
that she has written several 
other songs of greater merit, 
with equally sweet melodies and 
appealing sentiment. 

How Mrs. Bond came to write 
“A Perfect Day” is an interesting 
anecdote. After her first: visit to 
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the top of Mount Rubidaux at Riverside, California, she 
returned to Mission Inn and hurriedly wrote the words of 
“A Perfect Day” to use at a dinner party that night. Several 
months later, riding across the desert in the moonlight with 
another party of nature-loving friends, she began to hum the 
words of a new song. One of the party remarked, “You have 
a new song, haven't you?” She answered, **] did not know it, 
but perhaps it is." That night she composed the music of the 
song which today is one of the great songs of the war. Its 
popularity is as great in England as it is in America. 

Word comes from “‘over seas” that music is the solace of the 
trenches. Strange as it may seem, “A Perfect Day” is heard 
at all hours in the Tommy's trenches, as well as in the 
camps of the American boys. Its sincere note and sweet 
melody seem to dissolve the cares of the day. 

In Los Angeles, at a Red Cross entertainment, Mrs. Bond 
gave a program consisting of her own songs, sung in her own 
inimitable way. In the audience, which was a strictly “neutral” 
gathering in every respect (this was before America’s entrance 
into the war) were Americans, English, Russians, Italians and 
Germans. When Mrs. Bond had finished singing, and as she 






































A GLIMPSE OF “NESTOREST” FROM THE WINDING- ROAD 


was making her way out, stopping here and there with groups 
of admiring acquaintances, an American war correspondent, 
just home from France, introduced himself. 

He told her of having last heard her song “Just A-Wearyin’ 
for You"’ sung on one moonlight night by fourteen thousand 
French soldiers as they sat about the camp fire. 

“T have never seen or heard anything so thrilling or 
impressive in my life,” he declared. 

Of course this delighted Mrs. Bond, as did the information, 








the first to reach her, that this particular song had been 
translated into French. 

Mrs. Bond calls her compositions her “Song Children.” 
During my stay at “Nestorest”’ it was my privilege to witness 
the creation of six or seven delightful pieces which Mrs. Bond 
considers more interesting musically than “A Perfect Day.” 









































MRS. BOND AT “NESTOREST” 
Path leading to the house 


These songs, now published, are “The Soul of You,” “Out 
in the Fields with God,’ “A Cottage in God's Garden,”’ and 
“At Evening,” also a study for the piano entitled “Betty's 
Music Box,” and a military march, dedicated to General O'Neil 
and his regiment, a most inspiring combination of her familiar 
songs, with patriotic and martial airs. 

We have a few songs from a few composers whose names 
might be added to the list, but for characteristic, appealing 
American folk songs, both in quality and numbers, Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond leads. By the Confederation of Musical Artists, 
she has been chosen as one, if not the first American folk-song 
writer. Each of her songs, as it appears, is welcomed by an 
ever-widening circle of music-lovers, for they have learned to 
expect from her songs which are equally well adapted for the 
home ‘‘sing™ around the piano as for the concert program. 

A little verse, most characteristic of Robin’ Bond, she sends 
on post cards to the friends she loves: 

Will you come to my little ‘‘Nestorest,”’ 

Out in the lovely Southern West? 

You can_ look in the valley’s wond’rous heart, 

And make of it yourself a part. 

And you’ll bless the things God gave to you, 

When you look at the mountains’ strength’ning blue. 


All this is yours—at ‘‘Nestorest,”’ 
Out in the lovely Southern West. 
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F och, Allied Commander-in-Chief 


“T Don’t Throw Away My Own Soldiers” 


HEN George V of England visited the French front 

} and conferred upon two French generals the highest 

fi military honor of Great Britain, ““Who is this Foch?” 

} asked the people. ‘We know Joffre—but Foch, who 

is he, who also receives the Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Bath?” 

Even in France, despite his splendid work in the field, he 
was but little known until recently, yet it was Foch who, during 
the battle of the Marne, sent this characteristic message to 
Marshal Joffre: “My right has been rolled up. My left has 
been driven back. My center has been smashed. I have 
ordered an advance from all directions!" 

It is this man of bulldog tenacity who has been made 
commander-in-chief of the Allied armies. 

Long before the war was precipitated, General Ferdinand 
Foch preached “preparedness” to the people of France, and, 
like many in our own country, preached to an audience with 
closed ears. 

There is significant coincidence in the fact that Foch was 
born October 2, 1851, in the town of Tarbes in what is now 
the Department of the Hautes-Pyrenees, within four months 
of General Joffre, whose birthplace was but four miles away. 
He attended a small college in Tarbes with his brothers, later 
leaving home to take up military studies. Like Joffre again, 
he served as a subaltern in the Franco-Prussian war of 1879, 
and soon earned a reputation as a student and military scien- 
tist. At twenty-six he became a captain in the artillery and 


steadily rose in rank until, while a brigadier-general, he was 
recalled to his old Ecole de Guerre as director. 

After five years as head of the war-college, he was given 
command of the Thirteenth Division of the French army. The 
commands of the Eighth Corps, at Bourges, and the Twentieth 
Corps followed in succession. At the beginning of the present 
war, General Foch was in the Lorraine district, and after the 
devastation of Belgium and invasion of France, he was ordered 
from his post to join Joffre. It was Foch who, on September 9, 
1914, “found the enemy's weak point’ between the Prussian 
Guard and the Saxon army, and, by separating these two 
armies, forced the Huns to retire. 

His father was Napoleon Foch, an ardent Bonapartist, and 
General Foch has ever held “the Little Corporal’ as his idol. 
And, like the man he admires so greatly, he is near the hearts 
of his fighting men, for he has learned to know their thoughts 
and desires thru mingling with them in the trenches. 

Hearing that he had been accused by some critics of using 
methods similar to the Kaiser in ruthless sacrifice of men, he 
became extremely irritated and exclaimed to one of his aides: 

“Sacrificing men! Sacrificing Germans, they must mean. 
I don't throw away my own soldiers!"’ 

Like Bonaparte again, he believes in the ““divine’’ elements— 
that is, he looks upon war not as an exact science, but as a great 
human drama in which moral force and the spiritual qualities of 
men must be taken into account. He believes firmly that it 
is a mistake to consider nothing but the material side of war. 
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Herh Palin's Rhymes of the Times 








REEN are thy fields—my Sunny South! 
Bright are thy skies and blue; 
Sweet is the scent of whispering pines 
Moist with the morning dew. 


| A ig tenons thought—then gave us flowers! 
Nature smiled—then came the bloom; 
Thought again for countless hours, 

Then the flowers gave perfume! 


Buds of iris, pressed together, 
Yellow petals did unfold, 

Each one like a creamy feather 
Breathed upon by breath of gold. 


Then the Sultan—sweet and golden, 
Raised its crested crown above, 

Regal as were kings of olden, 
Flower of far-eastern love. 





MY SUNNY SOUTH 


Fair are thy nights—my Sunny South! 
When moonbeams kiss the land; 

Fair when the billows foam and break, 
Sweeping the silver strand. 


—- 


BIRTH OF THE FLOWERS 


Strong are thy oaks—my Sunny South 
Gray is the moss that sways; 

Clear are thy streams and red thy hills, 
With beauty all the days. 


Grew nasturtiums, rare with beauty, 
Bud—then bloom—then falling leaf; 
Giving life as part of duty, 
Beautiful beyond belief. 


Purple violets—shrinking lowly, 

Gave sweet fragrance all around; 
Buttercups and gentle daisies 

Sprang with joy from out the ground. 


Gladiolas—blushing roses, 
Flower like the butterfly; 

Tiger lilies, flaunting scarlet, 
All have being just to die. 
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People You Pay to Know 


Hobart Bosworth: the Sea Wolf 


a 


ORE gripping than any scene which I ever witnessed 

I on the stage when Edwin Booth, Barrett, or other 

} giants of tragedy appeared, was the vaudeville 

sketch, “The Sea Wolf,” given in Washington 

recently by Hobart Bosworth. The sketch opened 

with motion pictures as a prelude—a sort of vignette artistically 

introducing the one-act play, thereby presenting the essence 

of Jack London's masterpiece. Memorable, indeed, is Mr. 

Bosworth's film, “The Sea Wolf,’ and Jack London’s tribute 

to this production is preserved in his own handwriting. The 

characteristic phrases recalled the twinkling eyes and boyish 

face of London as he looked upon Bosworth’s masterful screen 
interpretation of the child of his brain. 

Hobart Bosworth is essentially an artist, as well as an actor. 
At the zenith of his stage fame with Mrs. Fiske and the Daly 
Company, his health gave 
way and he was pronounced 
tubercular. Joining the 
“lunger colony” in Colorado 
and later in California, he 
took up motion picture work 
with all the zest. earnestness, 
and genius that he possessed. 
But he never felt satisfied 
with the superficial presenta- 
tion of plays on the screen: 
to him there was a lack of 
depth and of soul found only 
in the spoken word and per- 
sonal action. He dropped 
his work and came to New 
York, where he evolved the 
idea of blending film and 
action in a twenty-minute 
sketch that embodies the 
tensity of a four-act tragedy. 

That night in Washington 
Senators and Representa- 
tives and the President of 
the United States were in the 
audience at Keith's. After 
the curtain had fallen at the 
final word, the audience 
drew a long breath. In a few 
moments’ time the superb 
genius of London had been 
flashed to an audience in a 
manner never to be for- 
gotten. In the dressing-room 
a few minutes later I found 
Mr. Bosworth washing the 
“stage” blood from his arm 
and still panting from the 
exertion of those last lines. 
In a soft voice, in sharp con- 
trast with the husky tones of 
the dying Larsen, he told me 
the story of this triumph. A personal letter from Mrs. Jack 
London, which Mr. Bosworth showed me, was an eloquent 
tribute to his art in preserving so vitally the immortal vitality 
of Jack London's work. She writes: 


Dear Hobart Bosworth: 


As I said, it has got to go down on paper. There is always One Best 
of Everything, and lucky is the one who knows when he or she sees it, 


.HOBART BOSWORTH 


whether it be a man, a piano, a marble, a violin, or a woman, or what 
you will. 

I do not care deeply for Movies, and tho I shared Jack’s exalted 
opinion of your work on the screen in ‘“‘The Sea Wolf,” and you were 
always the one and only Sea Wolf, there was not the unerring thrill 
that is now mine. You stepped into my narrow Exclusive Hall of 
Fame, where you can never stir foot. 

When I say quite solemnly that you are a very great actor in the part, 
you will agree, of course, that I am only telling you what you know, 
but I want you to know that I know. An absolute love of the Best, 
has always seemed to direct me to that Best, and I know what I am 
saying—altho this, perhaps, might come best from someone else. 

You have created something. If you died tomorrow, you could die 
satisfied with having done that divine thing—if anything is divine— 
created something. I am leaving out your superb work on the screen. 
There is no comparison to me between that superb work and the 
“superber”’ achievement I saw yesterday. 

I can’t seem to shake off the wonder and glamor of you and your 
work in that last performance I 
saw. It seemed as if Our Inspi- 
ration were speaking with your 
lips. 

Jack would love what I am 
writing to you. I’d love to 
think, if I could, that he is smil- 
ing at it over my shoulder, for 
I am voicing him as well as 
myself. 

I salute you. Take better 
care of yourself than ever you 
did before. 

You are splendid, Hobart, and 
I am glad it is you who are suc- 
ceeding, for it is due you for 
your unremitting fight against 
odds that we both know. 

This is from Jack’s widow 
and your affectionate friend, 

CHARMIAN K. LONDON. 


Hobart Van Zandt Bos- 
worth was born in Marietta, 
Ohio, August 11, 1867. He is 
a descendant of Miles Stand- 
ish and of John and Priscilla 
Alden on his father’s side; of 
old Dutch settlers of Man- 
hattan on his mother’s. 

From twelve to fifteen he 
was at sea in old merchant 
sailing ships, finishing with a 
whaling trip in the Arctic. He 
boxed, wrestled, and starved 
for a living in San Francisco. 
After a half year’s experience 
as a ranchman, where he 
learned to ride “bad ones,” 
in June, 1885, he went upon 
the stage with the McKee- 
Rankin Stock Company, at 
John McCullough’s old 
California Theatre. 

He had the usual experi- 
ences of travel on the Pacific 
Coast, until the spring of 1888, when he joined Mrs. D. P. 
Bowers and Company. At the mature age of twenty he played 
‘“Macbeth,”” and he laughingly commented that he was “un- 
questionably the funniest ‘Macbeth’ that ever played the part.” 

After a trip thru Mexico with Hermann, the magician, he 
joined the Augustin Daly Stock Company of New York City, 


where he remained ten years, making (Continued on page 279) 
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INNGRESS, at its last session, 

passed a hasty postal law increas- 
ing the postage on periodicals from 
FIFTY TO NINE HUNDRED 
PER CENT. Some periodicals will 
be killed—all will be restricted in cir- 
culation and crippled. There will be 
fewer readers, and the habit of reading 
curtailed. The great function of peri- 
odicals is to assist in the spread of 
ideas—by printing the achievements 
in the world of thought, culture and 
science. 

Thus to shut out farm journals— 
as these zone rates will—will lessen the 
productive power of our country by 
millions of dollars thru loss of better 
methods. Shut off trade journals and 
you decrease the manufacturing power 
by more millions. Shut off the reli- 
gious papers and there are shut off 
channels that have raised millions of 
dollars for distressed humanity. Shut 
off the great periodicals of the home 


and there is throttled an avenue that has 
given expert instruction to hundreds of 
thousands of mothers and saved their 
babies to health and citizenship. 

These national periodicals are 
printed in the big cities—and the first 
zone, the cheapest zone, is in or near 
those cities; there are many educa- 
tional opportunities near cities, and 
the cities will read anyway. Small 
towns and distant districts depend, 
to a large extent, upon periodicals; 
thus this law increasing periodical 
postage where it is most needed shuts 
off opportunity where needed. It 
penalizes periodical readers. 

Repeal this law. Repeal this FIFTY 
TO NINE HUNDRED PER CENT 
periodical postage increase. Sign the 
petition below and mail it. Put across 
mark in the square—save the periodi- 
cals and the work that they have done 
and are doing for national education 
and patriotism. 


Will You Sanction This? 


By REX BEACH 


magazine reading. 
It has accomplished this by passing a simple law re-establishing 
a postal ‘‘zone’’ system for all publications—a zone system and 
postal principle that was abolished by President Lincoln in 1863, and 
by establishing, thru a complicated system, postal ‘rates that mean 
increases of from fifty to nine hundred per cent postage increases to all 
periodical readers. 

By this ‘‘zone’’ system American readers of, periodicals—home, 
educational, scientific, business, or religious—are to be penalized by 
enormous postage increases on the weekly or monthly papers they 
read, and the greater their accidental remoteness from the city of 
publication, the greater is the penalty that is placed upon them. 

Magazines have been a slow growth. In the process of their develop- 
ment and evolution it has happened that publishing is chiefly concen- 
trated in the East. This large magazine increase in postage, therefore, 
discriminates unfairly but with great force against the entire West— 
beginning even with western New York and Ohio and increasing 
rapidly until such States as Washington, Oregon, New Mexico, and 
California are to pay nine times the amount of postage formerly paid 
on the advertising pages alone of their magazine. What this increase 
means in cost to readers is incalculable. 

It means that hundreds of thousands of readers will be compelled to 
give up their periodicals owing to the terrific increase in their postage 
cost 

And the tragedy of this fifty to nine hundred per cent magazine 
increase postage law lies in the fact that this loss of readers will come 
from classes and from sections of our nation where widespread reading 
should be most encouraged—from people in remote sections, where 
life is a bitter struggle on the margin of subsistence—where the habit 
of reading is just forming and the little weekly or monthly budget 
for magazines has but so very recently become recognized as an impor- 
tant item in family life. The terrific magazine postage increase will 
wipe these out. That is the real tragedy to this nation. 

I could do no better than quote the fine words of a western woman, 
Miss Arminda Wood, president of the Woman’s Club, of Racine, Wis.: 

“The many splendid magazines published today,’’ she wrote in an 
appeal to Eastern women from the women of the West, “‘are a means of 
education to many a home where other opportunities are lacking. And 


CY magazine read a sufficient majority of it—has voted to destroy 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Write to your Congressman, protest 
against this destructive law, and demand 


its repeal. 
ce ital amendment 
Get your club or association to adopt 


resolutions demanding its repeal. 


Will you enroll to help repeal this law 
that penalizes periodical readers with heavy 
penalties? If so, send your name and 
address—and a copy of any resolutions 
adopted—to 


in a spare moment, put a 
CHARLES JOHNSON Post 


New York City 





200 Fifth Avenue 


CUT OUT. MAIL TO CHARLES JOHNSON POST, Room 1417, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PETITION TO CONGRESS—Sign Here! 


The spread of education, of culture, of scientific knowledge and advancement, and of our vast internal merchandising and 
manufacturing has been, and always is, vitally de he freest and 
————s from any restriction on the freest ire 
cconenye life and the opportunities of Coveleging, 
e pos 
DRED PER CENT will throttle or destroy our periodicals at a time when 


is essential to the patriotism, education, and upbuilding of our coun’ 
Therefore I, the undersigned, do 


Periodicals mean much in your a = If you will help by a few arguments with your acquaintances and an occasional letter 
cross mark here. 

Qa Will you help in securing the repeal of this iniquitous law? | 
CUT OUT. MAIL TO CHARLES JOHNSON POST, Room 1417, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


many of these homes are remote from publishing centers—many even 
remote from city life. It is the magazine combined with rural delivery 
that has brought to the door of the countrywoman material which helps 
her solve problems needing advice more easily obtained by her city 
sister. Thru this medium she has known current events, has guided 
her children by the educational influences offered, and has been able to 
keep herself in harmony with the world from which she was separated. 
Periodicals and newspapers are as essential as food to the country home. 

“Then again the attractive magazines in every city home means keep- 
ing together the family circle. To make the magazine prohibitive by 
excess postal rates would be to take away from mothers one of the 
means whereby they have battled against outside attractions. 

‘‘Now just because a woman lives in a western state remote from 
publishing centers—and of course home interests affect the woman most 
—is she to be made to pay a penalty in order to bring opportunities to 
her door? To enforce the fifty to nine hundred per cent periodical 
postage law would be causing mental starvation to many who have 
only this means of keeping abreast of the times. 

“Every thinking Eastern woman should put her full strength into a 
drive which will give her Western sisters the same advantages which 
she enjoys.” 

And to this may be added the splendid report of the United States 
Postal Commission appointed in 1844 to determine the functions and 
purposes of the postoffice in relation to the people of our nation. The 
function of the postoffice was, it said: 

“To render the citizen, how far soever from the seat of government, 
worthy, by proper knowledge and intelligence, of his important privi- 
leges as a sovereign constituent of the government; to diffuse thruout 
all parts of the land enlightenment, social improvement, and national 
affinities, elevating our people in the scale of civilization and bringing 
them together in patriotic affection.” 

This was the purpose of the postoffice. 

This fifty to nine hundred per cent postage increase on magazines 
is not a war tax. Publishers were already taxed by excess profits and 
income taxes. It is not a war tax; Postmaster-General Burleson has 
so stated in his annual report when he declared it is permanent postal 
legislation—unless repealed thru your protests to Congress and 
Congressmen. Will you write—telegraph—or urge the passage of 
resolutions of protest against this destructive law? 


cheapest circulation of periodicals. The penalties 
will be destructive of the best interests of our 


le c! 
Congress increasing the postage on periodicals from FIFTY TO NINE HUN- 
the widest and most extensive circulation of publications 


of this burdensome periodical postage amendment. 


possib! 
by the 


most earnestly demand the re 
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People You Pay to 
Know 


but little visible progress, but gaining a sure 
artistic footing in that wonderful school of dra- 
matic art, under the personal supervision of the 
greatest artist America has produced. He played 
leads with Julia Marlowe, Henrietta Crosman, 
Amelia Bingham, and Mrs. Fiske. His health 
broke in 1900, and for the following nine years he 
had a constant struggle against tuberculosis. He 
did a little spasmodic work here and there, but for 
the most part tent life in Colorado, the Pacific 
Coast and Arizona was his lot. These also were 
fruitful years—reading, and development of his 
latent ability as a' landscape painter—and they 
added vastly to his knowledge of life, so that 
when, in 1909, he entered motion pictures as 
actor, writer of scenarios, and director, he was 
more than usually well equipped for his work. 

He was with the Selig-Polyscope Company 
from its beginning on the Pacific Coast until 
1913, when he became president of Bosworth, 
Inc., which made a specialty of Jack London’s 
stories, the first and most successful of which 
was “‘The Sea Wolf,’ one of the very earliest 
multiple reel subjects ever made. 

In 1916 he filled a year’s contract as a star 
of the Universal, going from there to the Lasky 
Film Company, where he played with Geraldine 
Farrar in ‘“‘Joan the Woman,” Bill Sykes in | 
“Oliver Twist,” and other important parts. 
Feeling the need of relaxation and change of 
environment after so many years of steady work 
in the pictures, he came East, and in the fall of 
'17 produced his own tabloid version of Mr. 
London’s ‘‘Sea Wolf” in vaudeville. 

Artistically admirable is his interpretation of 
Wolf Larsen, whose Jekyll-Hyde nature ranges | 
from the brutish to. the sweet and tender, such 
as the discussion of poetry with the little poetess 
picked up as a castaway, and his delight when 
he discovers that she is the writer of the lines 
which so stir him. The sharp contrast was 
drawn between physical and moral strength in 
the last combat when the tumor broke, and Wolf 
Larsen, the sea wolf, found himself blind and 
helpless at the mercy of the artist he had tried to 
strangle. It was a tabloid tragedy and engrossed | 
the same attention our forefathers gave the 
ponderous tragedies of the past. The powerful 
appeal to the innate instinct of man, or woman, 
fascinated by strength and power, is clearly 
drawn, contrasted with the conquest of moral 
power triumphant. 

Bosworth has done a monumental bit of work, 
credit for which he modestly ascribes to Jack 
London himself. The dialogue in which he has | 
compressed that whole story was taken from 
London’s lines with scarcely a change. It 
seemed, as Bosworth said, ‘‘a work of love that 
just developed itself.’’ 

“T just had to do it and act it, notwithstanding | 
its demand on physical strength, because I feel | 
in every production I am paying a renewed trib- | 
ute to the genius of my beloved and inspiring 
friend, Jack London.” 


Continued from page 277 





England “Carries On” 





Continued from page 271 | 


shortened by reason of the curtailment of the | 


supply of gasoline. 


This has cut down the areas | 


| 


of delivery and all C. O. D. privileges have been | 


cancelled, except on packages of $2.50 or more— 
all important helps in the elimination of waste.’”’ 

Mr. Selfridge believes the war will mean more 
than a triumph in democracy; it will mean the 
triumph of business as well. He says it is a time 
when business men can rise to the great heights 
of their calling. ‘Don’t worry about business 
—worry about getting out of step,’’ he declared. 
“For us in England the trading in luxuries has 
ceased, but we are still doing business—more 
business than ever. It has suddenly become 
bad form to-wear extravagant clothes, give big 
dinners or make an ostentatious display of 
wealth; people frown upon it, and it isn’t done, 
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Alone in the midst of war's deso- 
lation, the telephone lineman crawls 
to mend the broken wires. 


On all sides the thunder of artillery; 
in the air bursting shrapnel. 


He faces danger with that uncon- 
querable spirit of war service which 
permits him to think only of maintain- 
ing the telephone connections. 


The safety of the troops depends 
on these lines of communication, often 
used for the sentries’ warnings, the 
carrying of official commands and the 
summoning of reinforcements. 


One Policy 


that’s all. Strange, you say? Not if you were 
near enough to hear the guns in Flanders, as 
we are, and see the troops coming and going to 
the trenches. Then the air raids, too, come along 
to remind us of the war, altho London has grown 


| to look upon them about the same as you do a 
good-sized thunderstorm in the United States.”’ 


GOVERNMENT ASKS MERCHANTS TO HELP 


‘‘Merchants of England are constantly being | 


requested to help in the war efforts, just as you 
are,” continued Mr. Selfridge. ‘‘We are proud 
of the privilege and grant with eagerness to do 
all we can, for it is our opportunity for 
service.” 

Regarding the sale of English War-Savings 
Certificates, comparing to the War Savings and 
Thrift Stamps in United States, Mr. Selfridge 


The Spirit of War Service 


reported that his own employees have bought | 


$100,000 of these little bonds. . A special drive 


for the purchase of these securities was made | 


thru the merchants of England. Altho it came 


at the busiest season, they willingly gave their | 
advertising space for the purpose, and left noth- | 


ing undone that could contribute to its success. 


Mr. Selfridge went further; he offered five thou- | 


sand guineas in prizes to people buying the lucky 
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In a dark hole hidden among 
sparse brushwood are the telephone 
operators, some of whom have been 
for months in their damp cave cease- 
lessly swept by shells. 


And they are admirable, all these 
heroes of the Signal Corps, whether 


serving in darkness or in the all too 
bright light of day. 


The spirit of war service, over here 
as well as over there, furnishes the 
nerves, the endurance, the morale— 
the stuff that wins war. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


number in his store. It was a lottery pure and 
simple, but when Mr. Selfridge called up the 
police commissioner and explained what: he 
wanted to do, that worthy official said, ‘‘Well, 
don’t say anything about it, and I won’t. You 
haven't told me officially, and I’m-looking south 
and can’t see—understand?”’ 

The total sale that week was over $17,000,000 
in the Selfridge store, and it was shown from the 
quantity of gold that was brought in that much 
of the money had come from secret hoarding 
places. It cost $60,000 to put the campaign 
across, but Mr. Selfridge declared himself much 
gratified with the results. 

“Some thoughtless merchants would have said 
‘Wait, don’t interfere with our best business 
week,’ but the war over there has made us all 
feel that it comes first, and we didn’t care the 
snap of our finger about business; we wanted to 
sell bonds first, because the Government asked 
us to doit. That it also helped business was the 
strange good fortune, for we certainly had no 
thought of it. And so, I say, whatever we can 
do to dignify the stand of business men and 
merchants on these great issues, redounds to 
the credit and glory of business men the world 
over. It is our opportunity.” 
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New York— 
the Port of 


Missing Boys 
and Girls 


VERY YEAR over 13,000 
boys and girls run away from 
home and go direct to New York 
City. It is the task of Detective 
Williams to save them. 








Capt. Grant Williams 
of the New York Detective Bureau 


His duty is not the ferreting out of crimes and mysteries, tho he 
is one of the cleverest men on the smartest detective force in the world. 


For that reason he has the most unusual assignment of any detective 
in the United States. 


How he performs this great human task reads like a thrilling chapter 
from the pen of a fiction giant, but tho it reads like fiction it is fact. 


Don't miss this great human document written by Zoe Beckley for 


the June number of THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL. 





A wonderful new romantic novel 


“The Master of Calvert” 


By HORACE WILLISTON HENDRICK 
Illustrated by Armand Both. Begins in this number. 


Be sure to read the Complete Novelette, “‘HIS 
DOLL,”’ by Arnold Hoffman. If you do you 


may win a prize. 


In addition to the above there are other thrilling 
fiction stories, special articles, a page for chil- 
dren, and departments devoted to home building, 
the care of children, fashions, food, needle- 
work, etc. 


Buy the June Number of 
The People’s Home Journal | 


The Magazine for Every Member of the Family 


AT YOUR NEWSSTAND 


10 Cents 























LOYALTY IS TWO-SIDED 


Speaking of loyalty, Mr. Selfridge remarked, 
“Loyalty is two-sided; it is as much due the 
employee as the employer.” Then he told, in a 
sympathetic way, how a personal letter of good 
will and fellowship is sent every week to all the 
Selfridge men who are in the army, to let them 
know they are not forgotten. 

““A huge Roll of Honor is placed on the main 
floor, which bears the name of every man. Some- 
times opposite these names we have to put 
the words ‘killed,’ ‘wounded’ and ‘missing.’ A 
simple wreath for a single day hangs opposite 
the name of the killed or missing as a token of 
love and affection for one who has laid down 
his life for the great cause.’ 

Mr. Selfridge also told of the entertainment 
which is being provided for the enlisted American 
soldiers in London. Twenty-five bright host- 
esses have been appointed and the whole top 
floor of Selfridge’s is given over every Friday 
night to entertainment and lunch, with good 
music and dancing, for the American boys. 

As each of the young soldiers is introduced 
he is taken by his young lady escort before a big 
map of the United States, and asked to place a 
flag on the section he came from. It helps to 
get acquainted, and makes him feel at home.” 

Mr. Selfridge’s closing words were a candid 
message to American business men that ‘War 
is not a money-making proposition; it is a 
proposition of everybody pitching in to help in 
the great cause. Brother merchants, do not worry 
about your business. Go into this war with 
your whole hearts and assist the Government in 
every possible way. Your business will take 
care of itself. Let your country come first. 
Uphold it, back it up; it is only the traitor who 
loses the splendid opportunity to assist. Stand 
back of your Government and your business will 
take care of itself. 

“One of the delightful things we have all 
learned is to work. Everybody is taking a hand, 
and so long as everybody has plenty to do—as 
we have in war times—there will be no time for 
‘Blue Mondays’ over winning the war. 

“I am an American living in England, and | 
find things just the same. We are all together, 
and the British and American merchants are 
taking their part in a way, to make us proud 
of the great profession of business.” 








NOTICE TO 
aS SUBSCRIBERS ae 


Every effort is being made to see 
that the NATIONAL MAGAZINE reaches 
subscribers as promptly as possible. 
Owing to the congested conditions 
of the mails, due to the war and 
other causes, the postal authorities 
in many cases are forwarding bundles 
of magazines by freight instead of 
the regular mail, so that subscribers 
at a distance cannot expect to receive 
the magazines for some time after 
publication. This is a condition be- 
yond any publisher’s control, and 
while we are always anxious to 
adjust complaints and make _good 
lost copies, we would suggest that 
subscribers wait a reasonable length 
of time after the magazine is issued 











before writing us about copies not 
received. 


Circulation Department, 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
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Men Behind the Navy’s 
Good Health 


Continued from page 255 


Navy has to offer in the way of advanced training 
for men. There is an unwarranted idea that hos- 
pital or everything bearing the word “‘hospital’’ is 
“sissy’’—woman’s work, and somewhat removed 
from the virility of manhood. 

The very reverse is true. It takes more brav- 
ery to bind a wound, impervious to shot and shell, 


| 


His Lady 


than to face the enemy gun in hand. The per- | 


sonnel of the hospital corpsmen is very high; 
rigid examinations are given every volunteer 
which makes up its organization. It has already 


| be remembered, 





civilian workmen in navy 
stations. In the navy yards of New York and 
Boston alone more than 10,800 cases of medical 
and surgical assistance was given during 1917. 
This work will be much greater during the com- 
ing year, but the Medical Department of the 
United States Navy is prepared. 





Admiral Sims and 


Continued from page 258 


means of self-defence. And here’s a picture to 


too: The Admiral on a fine 


| Newport morning, setting out for his walk to the 


attached to it something of that glamor that sets | 


the “‘marines”’ apart as an idealized service 
under the United States flag. It is the hospital | 
corpsman who goes along with the Marines, as a 
part of the expeditionary force operating on 
foreign shores. The two branches stand side by 
side. 

Anybody and everybody cannot be a hospital 
corpsman. It requires a clean body, good char- 
acter, clear head and alertness to be a success 
in this important branch of the Navy. It is one 
of the best paid of all branches of the service, 
and the work requires men well trained and 
especially adapted for their task. No person 
temperamentally unfitted is tolerated or retained 
inthe corps. It is a ten thousand unit of special- 
ists. The work is not only particularly arduous, 
but painstaking and thoro, and it has a distinct 
character peculiar to itself. No calling in civil 
life is similar to it, and nothing can compare with 
it, as it is a combination of lines of work, the 
arrangement varying with the circumstances. 

The hospital corpsmen act as nurses to the sick, 


administer first aid to accident cases, accompany | 


expeditionary forces to give first aid to the 
injured and wounded, assist at surgical operations, 
care for medical stores and properties and com- 
pound medicines; in fact, some of the men take 
up and become proficient in chemistry, pharmacy, 
X-ray and bacteriological work, which fit them 
for excellent positions when they return to civil 
life. 

Three training schools for hospital corps have 
been established: one on the Atlantic Coast, 
one on the Pacific Coast, and one at the Great 
Lakes, and here the new enlisted man remains 
about six months. 
study of anatomy and physiology, as well as 
general nursing, first aid, emergency surgery, 
operating room and surgical technique. Hygiene 
and sanitation are important subjects, as well 
as the dietetics, and, as if this were not enough, 
the hospital corpsman is also asked to take up 
an elementary course of pharmacy, including 
materia medica, chemistry, and toxicology. By the 
time you get thru reading these terms, I am sure 
you will agree with me that a hospital corpsman 


| 


| 
| 


Naval War College, absorbed in his @houghts of 
the day’s problems, suddenly assailed from all 


yard workshops and | 


| 
| 


| 


sides by a throng of little lads, hero-worshiping | 


youngsters, tumbling over one another to shout 
their greetings. 

“Hello, Captain Sims!’’ 

“Don’t call him Captain—he’s an Admiral, 
| he is.’ 
bars of his bicycle. 


Oh, boy! Didn’t we sprint 


up that hill! Hello, there, Admiral Sims! Hi! 
Good morning!” 
The Admiral stops. The little lads press 


around him, eager and clamorous. 
walk proceeds with small feet scurrying to keep 
up with the swinging gait of the big man who 


“I don’t keer if he is, he rid me on the handle- 


Then the 


bends his head to catch their talk, while the eyes | 


that can meet the eyes of men like points of 


| steel soften for these little comrades, twinkling 


| 


His training includes a thoro | 


has reason to feel that his training is of such a | 


nature as to make him proud of his work. 

On the first of each quarter a supplement to 
the United States Naval Medical Bulletin, pub- 
lished for the information of hospital corps of the 
Navy, is sent to each enlisted man. These bul- 
letins, or magazines, keep the men in touch with 
the very latest ideas in the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Navy Department, and every 
man is made to feel that he is an important and 
integral part of the organization so ably headed 
by Admiral Braisted. 

No better man could be in charge of the hos- 
pital corpsmen of the Navy than Past Assistant 
Surgeon G. F. Cottle, and he is determined that 
no body of men shall rank higher in ability and 
courage than the hospital corpsmen of the 
United States Navy. 

There was no blare of trumpets as the medical 
department of the Navy gently passed from a 
Peace to a war footing. They took to the task 
of caring for the physical, and in part the moral, 
welfare of more than three hundred thousand 
men, scattered over the earth’s surface, as a duty 
to be performed. Its humanitarian and civiliz- 


kindness. 
Again I ask, what would you do if you were the 


busiest Admiral’s wife, and he had gone away | 


to sea? She thinks the children of such a man 
worth staying home for. She thinks that the 
conservation of food and the wise ordering of 
one beautiful household are things worth even 
a great lady’s earnest efforts. Of course she is 
a member of the General Committee of the Red 
Cross, active in naval relief work, serving on 
boards—but why tell you of all that? Almost 
every woman of culture in the United States is 
doing these things today. It is not this that sets 
her apart as one who has. given richly to her 
country in its hour of need; it is the simpler 
things, the acts that absorb her personal time 
and strength, that make her akin to us humbler 
folks, us everyday women who have no noiseless 
servants and tinkling tea-tables. 

The lives of these two have a message for 
America today, one of the sanest, sweetest mes- 
sages that has sounded above all the clamor of 
war and war’s apprehensions. Interpreted, it 
might read: 

Do each the thing that is most vital and neces- 
sary. Do it quietly and unostentatiously, and 
while it is being done, keep room in the heart 
for simple kindness. Conserve that which is most 
truly precious, whether it be an ideal of human 
conduct, taught at home to a little child, or an 


| ideal of national behavior, demonstrated in battle 


on the high seas. 


Letters from the Boys 


ing work has not only continued in the outlying | 
Possessions of the United States, but has met 


the new conditions at home, taking care of not 
only 


the enlisted men, but the thousands of 


at the Front Continued from page 264 


Met a Miss Blackington one afternoon, who 
invited me to a wonderful tea. She picked four 
of us up, took us to a theatre and invited us to 
tea. Some tea—ice cream, chocolate cake, 
chocolate or tea, or both, candy, pie, sandwiches 
—in fact, everything and then some. A Mrs 
Benedict, who was there, invited us to another 
tea of the same kind. I made a pig of myself 
both times and am glad of it. 

Money flies here and you don’t know what’s 
become of it. If I’m here much longer I will have 
to live on air and sunshine. KIRK. 


P. S.—They haven’t sent any of my mail to 
me from the front. Have written twice. No 
news for over three weeks. 


Dear Mother:—Almost three weeks since I 


| landed here—looks like a week or so more. 
| Makes me mad to have a little thing like this keep 
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(Dept. JC, Times Bldg., 
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QUICK FRENCH for SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


&#A handy edition for men who must learn the essentials ina hurry, 
Especially adapted for the men a & —_—, or who “are over." 
Contains the more important phrases necessary to enable to = 
with their French compatriots Shirt ‘Pocket Editions, 15¢; 
— Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd., Boston, Mass. 




















Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
prices given on 6000 different national Lists, cover- 
ing all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. This valuable 
Reference Book Write for it. a 
Strengthen Your Advertising Literature. 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales 
Promotion Service will improve both your plan 

and copy, thus insuring maximum profits, 
Submit your literature for preliminary anal- 
ysis and quotation—no obligation, 


Ross-Gould 
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General Gibson Says He Feels Every Soldier 


WHO GOES TO THE FRONT 


Should Take Nuxated Iron 


General John L. Clem, Who Was Sergeant in the U. S. Army at 12 Years of Age, General 
David Stuart Gordon, Hero of the Battle of Gettysburg, Judge Samuel S. Yoder, for 18 
Years a Practicing Physician and Formerly Surgeon Major in the Army, Also Tell How They 
Were Benefited by a Short Course of This Remarkable Product. 


Dr. James Francis 
Sullivan and other 
Physicians explain why 
Nuxated Iron helps to 
increase strength and 
endurance and build up 
weak, nervous, run- 
down folks. 

What every soldier 
most needs is tremendous 
“stay there’ strength, 
power and endurance, 
with nerves of steel and 
blood of iron. To help 
produce this result there 
is nothing in my experi- 
ence which I have found 








Dr. James Francis Sulli- 
van, formerly physician 

of Bellevue tal (Out- 
door Dept.), York, 
and the Westchester 


increase tle etvenatha 
a endurance should 
_— hy a, Sane 


| y —_ times daily, as 
did Generals Gibson 
Gordon and Clem = 
Judge Yoder. 





General John L. Clem, U. S. A. 
(Retired), the drummer boy of 
Shiloh, who entered the U. S. 
Army as a drummer boy at the 
age of eleven years. 


out any medical infor- 
mation or advice for 
publication, as I ordina- 
rily do not believe in it. 
But in the case of Nux- 
ated Iron I feel I would be 
remiss in my duty not to 
mention it. I have taken 
it myself and given it to 
my patients with most 
surprising and _ satisfac- 
tory results. And those 
who wish quickly to in- 
crease their strength, 


General Horatio Gates POWer and endurance, will 
Gibson, 


find it a most remark- 
able and wonderfully 


so valuable QS Organic co A See yore ot ter 
iron—Nuxated Iron, says gallantry at the battle of 
> > | ee hickamauga when only 12 
Dr. James Francis Sulli- years old. He says that Nux- 
ar ated Iron is the one and ever- 

van, formerly Physician 
of Bellevue Hospital (Out- 


eral Winfield Scott. 


effective remedy.” 
General Gibson says: 
‘Judging from the re- 


If people would only 
Tred the ever cin: take Nuxated Iron when 
who goes to theifront they feel weak or run- 


Iron.” down, instead of dosing 


reliable tonic—that he ob- 
tained most surprising results 
from its use in two weeks’ 


door Dept.), New York, *™« 
and the Westchester 
County Hospital. I have 
personally found it of 
such great value as a 
tonic, strength and blood 
builder that I believe if 
General Gibson’s advice 
were followed, many of 
our fighting men would 
find it of great benefit. 
In my opinion there is 
nothing better than or- 
ganic iron—Nuxated 
Iron—for enriching the 
blood and helping increase 
strength, energy, and en- 
durance. 
General Horatio Gates Gibson says 
Nuxated Iron has brought back to him 
in good measure that old buoyancy and 
energy that filled his veins in 1847 when 
he made his triumphant entry with Gen- 
eral Scott into the City of Mexico. 
Another remarkable case is that of 
General David Stuart Gordon, noted In- 
dian fighter and hero of the battle of 
Gettysburg. General Gordon says: ‘‘When 
I became badly run-down this year, I 
found myself totally without the physical 
power to ‘come back’ as I had done in 
my younger days. I tried different so- 
called ‘tonics’ without feeling any better, 
but finally I heard of how physicians were 
widely recommending organic iron to 
renew red blood and rebuildf{strength in 


Judge Samuel S. Yoder, Statesman, Jurist and for 18 
yearsa practicing physician—formerly Surgeon Major 
im the Army and now Commnandeie-tbiat of the 
Union Veteran Union, says: ‘‘Nuxated Iron restores, 
revivifies and rehabilitates the system. Tothe manof own ad 
70, as I am, it is just as certain, just as efficacioug as 
to the youth in his teens.’ 


The above is Dr. 
Sullivan’s prescrip- 
tion fer enriching 
the blood and help- 
ing to make strong, 
keen, red-blooded 
Americans — men 
and women who 


dare and do. 


fighter. 


General David Stuart Gordon, U.S.A. (Re- 
tired), promoted for gallant conduct in the 
battle of Gettysburg; 
General Gord 


well-known Indian 
jon says: “Despite my 


themselves with habit- 
forming drugs, stimu- 
lants, and alcoholic bev- 
erages, there are prob- 
ably thousands who might 
readily build up their red 
blood corpuscles, increase 
their physical energy, and 
get themselves into a 
condition to ward off the 
millions of disease germs 
that are almost continu- 
ally around us. It is 
surprising how many peo- 
ple suffer from iron de- 


Iron has made me ficiency and do not know 





worn-out bodies. As a result I started 
taking Nuxated Iron, and within a month 
it had roused my weakened vital forces 
and made me feel strong again, giving me 
endurance such as I never hoped to again 
possess.” 

Another interesting case is that of Gen- 
eral John Lincoln Clem, who at the early 
age of twelve years was Sergeant in the 
U. S. Army, and the last veteran of the 
Civil War to remain on the U. S. Army 
active list. General Clem says: “I find 
in Nuxated Iron the one and ever-reliable 
tonic. Two months after beginning the 
treatment I am a well man.” 

Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, formerly Visiting 
Surgeon of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, New 
York City, said: ‘‘I have never before given 


d age, 
fit and ready for another campaign, and if my it 
country needs me, I stand ready to go.”” 


If you are not strong 

or well, you owe it to 
yourself to make the following test: See 
how long you can work or how far you 
can walk without becoming tired. Next 
take two five-grain tablets of Nuxated 
Iron three times per day after meals for 
two weeks. Then test your strength again 
and see how much you have gained. 


MANuFACTuRERS’ Note: Nuxated Iron which is 
prescribed by Dr. Sullivan and which has been used 
by Generals Gibson, Gordon, Clem, Judge Yoder 
and others with such surprising results, is not a 
secret remedy, but one which is well known to 
druggists everywhere. Unlike the older inorganic 
iron products, it is easily assimilated, does not injure 
the teeth, make them black, nor upset the stomach. 
The manufacturers guarantee successful and et- 
tirely satisfactory results to every purchaser or they 
will refund your money. It is dispensed by all good 
druggists. 
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me under so long. This is the very last appear- 
ance of “Madam Eczema” if I have anything to 
say about it. Am glad it’s not bad enough to 
keep me away from Paris. This morning I kept 
myself busy drawing pictures. Here are the 
results. The weather is punk now. Hardly ever 
see the sun, and it’s danfp and mean about all 
the time. They say this is what to expect all 
winter. Isn’t it great the way the French are 
driving ahead? Too bad Italy had to fall down. 
One of the boys just arrived from camp with a 
broken arm. He was there while the drive was 
going on. Said the noise was unbelievable and 
that a few shells landed pretty near. Just my luck 
to be away and miss the fun. However, | may 
see more than I| want before the war is over. 

Have written for the third time to have my 
mail sent in. It’s bad enough being away from 
home, let alone having your mail held back from 
you. No doubt they are unwinding themselves 
at camp from some of the red tape they wound 
themselves up in. Howard is not in town. He 
passed the aviation exam and expects to leave for 
Italy soon. He is tickled silly to think he passed, 
as it is a very stiff exam. It’s too bad he can’t 
be near me, but C’est la guerre. 

I’m getting scared I’m so near broke. 
seems to have wings here. 

Had a regular United States supper in Paris 
last night. Beef steak pie, baked potatoes, 
apple pie, corn bread and chocolate. Some meal! 
I am making up for what I missed at camp. 

Kirk. 


Money 


Dear Brother:—Your letters received after re- 
turning from my baptism of the first line trenches. 
O Boy, I was so nervous, but I held my own. 
Got me? 

I left the hospital back at our training camp 
February 2, and we started February 6. We 
boarded a train about nine o’clock, traveled all 
night and all the next day till afternoon. Un- 
loaded supplies, then hiked till eight o’clock. The 
boys all put up for the night; I was elected to 
guard the supply. I stood around until four in 
the morning and then turned in. Woke up about 
5.30, wet thru. It poured rain, but I was so 
tired I slept thru it all. We packed the wagons 
in the morning and started off about one o’clock. 
My blankets and wool underwear were soaked, 
and, believe me, I had some heavy pack to lug, 
but we kept going until about six. Then we 
started down our communicating trenches and 
arrived in our front line about eight. My com- 
pany got the outpost duty, that is in front of the 
front line trench about forty yards. 
night I was allowed to sleep. In the morning 
they put me on gas guard at our dugout door. 
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The first | 


I was on guard when a big shell landed twenty | 


feet away, and I got a smell of the powder. 
wishing to take any chances, I yelled ‘“‘Gas,”’ as 
| thought it was a gas shell. Everyone had their 
masks on in a second. Some were asleep, and I 
had to awaken them. We were all standing with 
our masks on when an officer came in and asked 
what was wrong. 
the bunch call me “Gas,” but an ounce of 
prevention, etc. 

I will tell you about my first night on post. 
We went out just at dusk. I was in the trench 
dugout for awhile, as I was on the second relief. 
Just before we were to go out, the Germans 
started shelling. One landed right side of the 
dugout, the next one right on top and five or 
six came that way. Things you think of: Where 
will they bury us? Wonder if you suffer much 
when you get hit? etc. Well, we had to get out 
and relieve the others, and those shells were 


our dugout. 
was a fellow just ahead of me, and I was on the 
top step, when bang! he jumped back inside, 
and yours truly landed at the foot of the stairs. 
I was so hot under the collar I was for going 
right over to Germany and finish this war right 
there. Even tho my own pal knocked mé down 
Stairs, | had to blame it on the Germans. I got 


Out on post and stood there staring into what 

was an orchard—No Man’s Land—a few trees 

and some bushes. I stood there and stared; after 

awhile the trees started doing the tango and 
(Continued on page{285) 


Not | 


It was my mistake, and now | 


Ten of us had got out, and there | 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





Wonderful Chance. Your personal shirts and furnish- 
_ ings at wholesale rates. Good salary as local tative 
in moments. Send 15c for outfit. Goodell & Co., Dept. 
N, 244 Duratex Bldg., New York, a2? 
$348 One Day in September, 1917. Ira Shook, of Flint, 

did it. Pierson of Montgomery started two stores since 
August, now ready for third. Higgins of Poughkeepsie started 
September 18, 2,800 packages first day. Studer wrote October 
1, sold $90 one day. This isa big year “5 crispettes 

‘Kellogg $700 end of second week. Meixner, Baltimore, 





you in business. No experience; little capital. We furnish 
everything; teach you secret formula; how to succeed. Build 
a business of yourown. The demand for crispettes is enormous. 
Every nickel sale nets almost 4 cents profit. A delicious food 

ection made without sugar. High prices and war conditions 
help. Profits $1,000 a month easily possible. W.Z. Long Co., 
Dept. N, 301 High St., Springfield, Ohio. 


Men—Wanted as Gov’t Railway Mail Clerks, $75 to $150 

month. Every second week off with pay. Sample examina- 
tion questions free. Write immediately. Franklin Inst. 
Dept. NA, Rochester, N. Y. 


Men—Women Wanted for Government War Positions. 

Thousands needed immediately. Good salaries; permanent 
employment; liberal vacations; other advantages. We pre- 
pare you and you secure a position or we refund your money. 
Ask for booklet “‘QL” free to citizens. Washington Civil Ser- 
vice School, 2074 Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 


Experienced or inexpe- 








Salesmen—City or Toovelion. 


‘ rienced. Send for our valuable free book, ‘A Knight of the 
Grip,” list of openings and full particulars. Fit yourself to 
earn the big salaries—$2,500 to $10,000 a year. pare in 


Spare time to make a success like thousands of our members 

have done. Our course combines careful training with practical 

experience. Imtnediate and unlimited Employment Service 
dered bers 





Underwood & Underwood offer you the opportunity to 
establish business of your own in which others earn up to 
$6,000 a year. Exclusive contracts for selling Visual Instruction 
uipment to schools and libraries. Only educated men with 
erences, cash ae guarantee sogmeed. Underwood & 
Underwood, Dept. N, 417 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Build a Business of Your Own and escape ; 
_ ery for life. Learn the Collection Busi Unl 
little competition. Few opportunities so profitable. Send for 
“Pointers” today. erican Collection Service, Dept. N, 56 
State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Wanted, Ideas.—Write for list_of patent buyers who 

wish to purchase patents and What to Invent with List 
Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our 
four Guide books sent free. Patents advertised Free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inventions. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., Patent Attys., Dept. N, 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Patents that Protect. Write us for New Book, Patent 

Sense. Worth more than all other patent books combined. 
Free. Lacey & Lacey, Dept. N, 162 Springer Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Est. 1869. 


Patent Your Ideas. Patents obtained through D. Swift 

being sold to big manufacturers. Write today for free book 
of 307 needed inventions and surpassing references. D. Swift, 
Dept. N, 329 Seventh St., Washington, D. C. 


Invent Something. Your Ideas May Bring Wealth. 

Send postal for Free book. Tells what to invent and how to 
obtain a patent through our credit system. Tal & Talbert, 
4733 Talbert Building, Dept. N, Washington, D. C. 


Your Idea Wanted. Patent Your Invention. I’ll help 

you market it. Send for 4 free books, list of patent buyers, 
hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. Advice free. Patents adver- 
tised free. Richard B. Owen, Patent Lawyer, Dept. N, 45 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C., or 2278-V worth Bidg., 
New York. 


drudg- 
ited field; 























NEWS CORRESPONDENTS 


Earn $25 Weekly, Spare Time, Writing for Beepagens, 
magazines. Experience unnecessary, details Free. ress 
Syndicate, 1004, St. Louis, Mo. 


SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 
Send Me Your Safety Razor Blades for Re-sharpening. 
My new Sure-Sharp Process guarantees perfect shaving edge, 
or money back. Single edge, 2c. Gillettes, 2 1-2c.; Durham 


Duplex, 3c. J. A. Thompson, Dept. N, 101 Thompson Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 














ed m a dress nearest office. Dept. N, Natl. 
Salesmen's Tr. Ass'n, Chicago, San Francisco, New York. 


ADDING MACHINES 


Saves Time, Money, Labor. Costs less than the average 
mistake. The Ray adds with speed and accuracy of highee’- 
iced machines. Also directly subtracts. Used by U. S. 

Dovapintand. International Harvester Co., B. & O. Ry., busi- 

ness and professional men everywhere. Complete for $25.00. 

Handsome desk stand free. nd no money, but write for 

ae free trial. Ray Co., Dept. N, 2129 Candler Bldg., New 
ork. 








TYPEWRITERS 


Startling Values in Typewriters. $10 to $15 up. Factory 

rebuilt. All makes. Shipped on tfial. Write for our special 
offer ‘‘National."” White head Typewriter Co., 186 North La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalog of Coins For 
Sale, free. Caving uoting prices aac for coins, ten cents. 
William Hesslein, 101 











remont St., Dept NA, Boston, Mass. 





GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 











Plays, Vaudeville Sketch M logues, Dialogues, 

Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Musical Pieces, Entertainments for all occasions. Make- 
up Goods. Large catalog free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. N, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


If You Suffer from piles or fistula the Electrothermal 

Method will quickly and permanently rid you of the dis- 
tress. The very worst cases of hemorrhoids have disappeared 
under this treatment in two weeks. Anyone can easily use the 
method privately at home. No drugs, diet, massage or exer- 
cises, but a wonderfully rapid method that can’t harm the 
most delicate person. The outfit costs $15.00 but you return 
it and get your money back if not satisfactory. One-third 
our patrons are the best physicians of the country. Write us 
frankly and ask for informatign. No failures. 


THE ELECTROTHERMAL CO. 
Steubenville, Ohio 





Dury Building 
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still coming five and ten feet around the door of | 


“Viyella” can be obtained at all leading retail stores. Stripes! Plain Colors! and Fancies! 
“ Viyella” is specially adapted for Women's Waists and Children’s School Dresses. 
“ Viyella” Shirts and Pajamas are sold by the leading men’s furnishers. 
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“Viyella” is stamped on the selvedge every 2% yards. 
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With the Books 


‘Tte most apparent effect of the war on the 
book world, aside from increased costs of 
mechanical production, is the changed trend of 
popularity from the actepted “‘best seller” variety 
to war books. Here and there is found a novel 
with the war as primary, or at least secondary 
theme, but few and far between are the books 
which ignore it altogether. 

In “The Ne’er-Do-Much,” Eleanor Hallowell 
Abbott has even surpassed her own reputation for 
stories of an unusual nature. Within the one 
hundred and forty-four small-size big-print 
pages she introduces a South American million- 
aire who gave a dinner to which he invited only 
celebrities ‘“‘he wished he knew’’: an old man, a 
young girl, a young woman and a young man. 
With the four latter-named persons the story 
particularly deals. They are unacquainted, and, 
to make conversation, decide to tell their troubles 
to one another, drawing secret “lots” to deter- 
Th mine which shall tell true troubles and which 

€ superb control purely fictitional. 

z, heat " COAL, WOOD At the conclusion, many of the mysteries are 

o or GAS. cleared up, but the author maintains the element 

the economic | of uncertainty even then by leaving the young 

consumption Gas in Summer, | woman’s status and relation to the story still 

of coal Coal in Wi | unrevealed. 

r — - — — oat in Winter, or | Entertaining and diverting is ‘““The Ne’er-Do- 

and the many in combination. | Much,” a book with which to spend a very 
refinements of the pleasant few moments. 

Magee Models ae yet 

are found in * * * * 
no other ranges. ’ , - es ee There seems to be an unusual proportion of 

— books by English writers in the latest offerings. 
Among the most talked-of of these is ‘‘The Tree 
of Heaven,” by May Sinclair. With her usual 
facility for excellent characterization, the author 
proceeds to weave a story around the everyday 
life of a comfortably well-off English family. 

From babyhood, the character of each of the 
four children is developed naturally and logically. 
The mother, whose entire life and interests are 
wrapped about her family, seems never to be 
, able to really understand her children—this 
Sold by subtle undercurrent thruout the book somewhat 
Glass Oven Door, suggesting Shaw’s idea of an insurmountable 

if preferred. barrier reared between parents and children. 
, / The beginning of the suffrage movement in 
Circulars on a s England, and the beginning of the war, are incor- 

request. Cooking porated in the story also, and the vein of mysti- 
always in sight.’’ | cism which is adroitly handled saves the ending 
from a too tragic after-taste. 

One cannot help but admire the courageous and 
valiant Dorothea, in which character Miss Sin- 
clair embodies the dawning of general feminine 
unrest: In her strong, free drawing of the girl, 
MAGEE URN E MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED ... the author’s own opinions on the feminist ques- 

IF AC COMPANY, Inc. FURNACES, RANGES AND STOVES, tion doubtless are revealed, leading the reader 
STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATERS to the conclusion that the abdication of individual 

38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. The Largest and Most Complete Line Made in the U.S. | 9@PPiness, because of a belief or conviction, isfutile. 
‘aie “| Atanyrate, this is what Dorothea thinks in the end. 

No small part of the interest evoked by the 
book is speculation as to the aptness of the 
title or the reason for it. 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS RT. - 1 peatiahenia 
DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME a a a 
LITTLE HELPS for HOMEMAKERS 


Tear Out—Fill In—Hand Letter-Carrier—or Mail to Post Office A WEALTH of per- 


sonal knowledge in 


TO THE LOCAL POSTMASTER: — Kindly have letter-carrier deliver bone eosree Sree 


to me on f : . ° P to lighten the household 
aos or which I will pay on delivery: out aah aan 2 


en ennnenne------------.--5. U.S. WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS at $ é heart of the home-maker, 


(State number wanted) 25 U.S THRIF (See prices below) qouee by _— 
re ae St T STAMPS at 25c. ‘ erican housewives, who 
(State number wanted 25. each helped each other in 
suggesting hints for the 
Name home. A most appropri- 
ate gift any time. Inter- 
Add esting, practical. Bound in 
dress cloth and gold. Price, $2.00 « 
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Letters from the Boys 
at the Front Continued from page 283 


playing hide-and-go-seek. I was for throwing a 
few bombs out at what I thought were Huns, 
but orders were “‘Be sure before you let go,” as 
you only let them know where you are. Those 
trees sure gave me the jim-jams. If I ever get 
home I am going to take ammunition and go 
up in the woods and get my satisfaction out of a 
few trees. I stuck it out, and by the time the 
relief came, I had seen the whole German army 
coming up the valley half a dozen times. It’s 
sure some experience. They keep you on your 
nerve all the time, but on the level there’s some- 
thing about it that fascinates you. It isn’t the 
fun you’re having—’cause it isn’t fun till you 
get out—but it’s that something that you want 
to get in again. I am in the hospital with the 
mumps, but will be out in a couple of days. As 
long as I am in the war, might as well get all 
that’s going. 


John A. Chisholm, of Harbour, Antigonish, is 
the first Antigonish County man to escape from 
a German prison. On December 2d, his brother, 
Mr. William Chisholm, of the Harbour, was 
advised from Ottawa of the escape, and since, he 
has received the letter below, telling of the 
writer’s experiences in prison, and while making 
his escape. Chisholm enlisted in Vancouver in 
January, 1916, went overseas shortly after, and 


reached the fighting line in just thirty-two days. | 


He was a member of a company of engineers. 
On June 2, 1916, in the heavy fighting at Ypres, 
he was reported missing. When next heard from 
he was a prisoner in Germany. 


London, Eng., Dec. 3, 1917. 


Dear Brother:—It is a long time since I last 
wrote you, in April, I believe. I am now in 
England, having made my escape from Germany 
on November 15. Reached here four days ago. 
Was quarantined in Holland: fourteen days. 
Frank Coombes, an English boy, made it with 
me. We had some experience. It took us ten 
days and ten nights to make it. You know we 
were pretty far into Germany. We had to travel 
by night and hide in the daytime. We swam 
rivers and crossed swamps to get out, but God 
was with us, and we got thru all right. In Hol- 
land the people treated us good. We came to 
Rotterdam, and the British Consul took charge 
of us. We crossed to England. You know we 
had our prison clothes on. We could not get 
anything else. It is a very hard country to get 
out of. Very few English prisoners get out. 
All the time we were very heavily guarded. I 
am sorry for the ones left behind. We suffered 
terribly in Germany. They made the worst 
slaves they could of us, compelling us to work 
from 5 A. M. till 7 P.M., and punished us severely. 
Some one hundred of us English prisoners were 
building a steel bridge on the Rhine at Engers. 
I was at that fifteen months. I tried to escape 
last Christmas, but was caught, brought back, 
and terribly punished. If it were not for the 
parcels from home, we would all starve. They 
were just great. I know we did not get them all. 
For over three months last spring we got none. 
Hope the Red Cross has notified you now to 
stop sending. I am getting examined here by 
the War Department, who are just finding out 
things about the enemy. Dougald got hurt on 
the work. He is not well, and has been in hos- 
pital a long time. For a long time after being 
captured, I had no clothes, losing them all that 
day in June at Ypres, and the Germans wouldn’t 
give me any. I intend to go back to the front 
just as soon as I can. Health is great, never 
better, after all the hard knocks. 

Hoping you and family are well, | remain, 
your loving brother, 

JOHN A. 
February 13, 1918. 

Dear Mother:—Now that we are settled, I will 
drop you a few lines to let you know about my 
trip over here. I suppose you have read all about 
what happened to our ship. Well, | was lucky 





enough to be on it, or unlucky, I should say. 
When we got hit I was up on deck walking around 
to settle my supper. I had my life belt with me, 
so I slipped it on and ran around to where my 
life boat was supposed to be. But when I got 
there, I found it had been blown to pieces by the 
explosion. Well, I stood around there for a 
while, not knowing what to do, when our major’s 
boat went down, and he called up and said there 
was room for some more in his boat. I can tell 
you it didn’t take me long to go down that rope 
and into that boat. We drifted around for about 
an hour and was run down by a destroyer, who 
stopped and picked us up. We landed on the 
Irish coast the next day, and we surely were 
treated fine by the people there I was in Ireland 
for about a week and while there | surely saw 
some interesting sights. Over there the grass 
was already green and the people were planting 
their gardens. Everything there seemed to be 
about one hundred years behind the times. But 
nevertheless I would like to have traveled all 
thru Ireland. England is also a very pretty 
country. While traveling there I saw some fine 
old castles, all enclosed with a big stone wall, 
with those old-fashioned cannon on them. And 
I also saw some large cathedrals. There is one 
in this town that I will send you some pictures 
of. I went down to the K. of C. club this evening 
to go to vespers, but I got there too late, so | will 
gotomorrow. The K. of C. clubs and Y.M C. A. 
are surely doing a lot for us boys. The best 
part of it is that they work in perfect harmony 
with each other. If it wasn’t for the Red Cross 
and the British soldiers we fellows would be half 
naked. I lost all that stuff that you people sent 
me. I sure hated that, but I guess I am lucky 
at that. Another interesting sight that I saw 
was at Halifax, where they had that large explo- 
sion. Gee, but there was a lot of damage done 
there. How is everybody at home now? When 
you write, send me a long letter, for that is about 
the only reading matter we have here. 

Well, I will close now, mother, as it is getting 
late. May God bless and protect you until | 
return. 

Your loving son, 
LEo. 


Arthur Tatro, a young Vermonter now fighting 
in France, wrote his mother under date of 
February 14, that he was ‘‘under fire at last.” 

We knew we were. leaving soon for the 
trenches,’ the letter reads, ‘“‘and had to be pre- 
pared, and we were. After a long trip through 
France again, we are under the German fire. 
Back of the first line at least, and long before 
this letter reaches you we will be out of the 
trenches and in the rest billets, resting up for 
another crack at the Hun. We are all glad to 
be here, although, of course, we think often of 
home and the dear ones there. We go up soon 
to the first line trenches and will be there a 
number of days. 

It is very exciting here at times. Almost 
every day there is an air duel over our heads 
with anti-aircraft guns banging away at the 
planes. The other afternoon a German aero 
shot down an observation balloon right over our 
heads. I tell you it was done pretty slick. We 
are in a town held by the Huns until very re- 
cently, and everywhere are signs and relics of 
their occupation. The town is completely de- 
stroyed, and we live in dugouts under the ground 
where the shrapnel cannot get us. The town is 
in the range of the Boche artillery and they send 
over a shell when they feel like it. There was a 
huge battle fought here not long ago, for the 
ground is a mass of shell holes and unexploded 
shells and other litter of the battlefield for miles 
and miles. It is a wonderful sight, and I know, 
for I have been over the most of it. I was lost 
up there the other day and lost right for a while, 
but, as usual, got out of it all right; was bound 
straight for Germany, too, until brought up short 
by a sentry. 

I saw before we left our former billets 
and he was very well. He is many miles away 
now and | don’t know when I will see him again. 
-— is very well and now in the second line 
digging trenches. They are billeted in huge 
caves far underground that hold thousands of 
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No Other Typewriter 
Can Do This— 


( No.1 of the Series) 


Give such perfect work:— BecauseTof 
automatic type impression and perfect 
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If ordinary typewriting might be com- 
pared to printing then Hammond work 
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Ask us the difference between a [type- 
writer and a ‘“‘writing machine.” 
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men and are electrically lighted and very comfy | 
will probably be on this | 


and perfectly safe. We 
front all summer, so will tell you all about it 
when | write again. 

I am pretty tired tonight and all is quiet 
except now and then there will be a shriek of 
an approaching shell and then a terrific explosion, 
but they don’t do much damage. It is quite an 
experience and one which we won't be likely to 
forget while we live. We will have much to tell 
you when we get home. We have seen much 
evidence of the hated Hun since coming up to 
the line. He has cut every fruit tree in the 


country and has girdled all others so that they | 


will die. The whole country is a maze of shell 
holes, barbed wire entanglements, and trenches. 

There is one wonderful 
Fritzie, and that is his digging. He digs every- 
where. There are holes of all kinds, from huge 
cement-lined caves that hold regiments and 
divisions, to the little dirt holes dug for one man, 
encircled with the inevitable barbed wire. Oh, 
he is a wise boy, this Fritzie, but I am afraid he 
has come to the end of his rope. 

On account of the sound thinking expressed 
in the following letter, the writer’s mother sent 


thing about the | 




















| least a good start. 
| five per cent of the men have materially gained 











it to the NATIONAL. His viewpoint is a sane one, 
and it is gratifying to consider that most of our 


| clear-headed young Americans hold the same 


opinions 


» Camp Kearny, Feb. 3, 1918. 


My dear Mother: Your dandy long letter came 
today, and | am dropping you a line to let you 
know that I am still on deck. I like to have you 
discuss politics as you did in that letter; it is 
good practice for your own “thinker,” and it is 
interesting to me. No, I am not bluffing about 
liking army life. Inasmuch as I am in the Army 
now, why shouldn’t | like it? It amuses me and 
makes me hot also to hear the fuss some people 
make about a few discomforts. Some parents, 
and the boys themselves, seem to think that 
going to war is simply changing from one com- 
fortable to another equally soft and cozy envi- 
ronment, operated by their dear Uncle Sam, etc. 
It’s my personal opinion that there have been 
mighty few cases of extreme hardship, and the 
whole situation is rapidly getting better as time 
goes on. I can’t see how a nation at war can ask 
for more than a consistent and speedy improve- 
ment, and that is what they are getting. It’s 


| he desires. 


| best ideas I have heard of. 
| to hear them talk about letting the dear “‘farmer 





ridiculous to expect the Government to change in 
a day from a state of “innocuous desuetude” to 
a mighty military power with de luxe accommo- 
dations for all its soldiers. 

I admit that it is a hardship to be shy a blanket 
when it is cold, but I look at such things as the 
fortunes of war, and merely incidental to the 
main object, which is: train a big army in the 
shortest possible time, and incidentally lose as 
few men in the process as possible. 

The Government is doing its best to safeguard 
the health and comfort of its men, both for 
humanitarian reasons and for the fact that it 
costs a lot of money to make a soldier, and it is 
poor business to let pneumonia get away with 
them. But the task is so gigantic that miscal- 
culations have occurred. As time goes on, these 
mistakes will become insignificant. 

I do believe that there is great room for im- 
provement in war department methods. That 
was clearly shown by Senate investigation, but 
whether it is wise to overturn completely the 
present system for the Chamberlain war cabinet 
is doubtful in my mind. A tuning up of the 
present machine to higher efficiency and the elim- 
ination of excess red tape would strike me as 
more sensible than the radical “swapping of 
horses in mid-stream.”’ 

The 4oth division marched in review before 
our commanding general this morning, and 
practically every man had a full uniform and 
rifle. I should estimate over ninety per cent 
have uniforms and rifles. Machine guns are 
getting more numerous all the time, and their 


| barking goes on almost continuously. 


There are three regiments of artillery in the 
division, and from the noise they make with 
their cannon | should imagine that they had at 
Incidentally about seventy- 


in weight since joining the Army. 

No, if the Government should deliberately try 
to make things as hard and uncomfortable as 
they could, they couldn’t make this camp half 
as tough as the real thing over there; so why 
should I kick when I know that Uncle Sam is 
doing his best to look after me. 

These letters to senators from hysterical par- 
ents get entirely too much prominence, and of 


| course the reason is that they are such juicy 


morsels for political fireworks. 
Here we have a couple million men, most of 
whom are leading healthier lives than they ever 


| knew before, but the few who have had tough 
_ luck set up such a howl that naturally every one 


thinks the Army is a vast infirmary of spinal- 


| meningitis and pneumonia victims. 


Isolated cases of harsh and unjust treatment 


| have, no doubt, occurred, but the general fact 
{ is that a man in the Army gets more medical 
| attention for trivial ailments than he ever thought 
| necessary in civil life. 


If I get a sliver in my 
finger, 1 can go to the infirmary and have it 
removed with sterilized instruments and the 
scratch iodined and bandaged up. I did just 


| that a couple of days ago, and the operation was 


performed with as much care as the Mayos would 
have done it. Before I got in the Army I always 
removed slivers with a jackknife or almost any 
sharp instrument that happened to be at hand, a 
most septic procedure. 

A soldier can buy all the regulation clothing 
Many of them do have their uniforms 
custom-tailored. It has been necessary for me 
to purchase a few items in order to make a proper 
appearance when in town. 

I received the cookies and enjoyed them. How 


| ever, I get plenty to eat, so don’t worry about 
| feeding me. 


High school boys for the farm is one of the 
It makes me mad 


boys” leave the Army to help with the seeding. 


| Poor farmers, how distressing it must be for them 
| to get only $2.20 for their wheat and at the 


same time have some of their boys doing some- 
thing for the country that gave them the land. 
One is certainly profoundly touched by the 
patriotism of our farmers as a class. How many 
votes are represented by the farmers? Perhaps 
that is the answer. 
Lots of love, 
HAROLD. 
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Clem Yore of Estes Park 


Continued from page 263 


He knew the dead thing he abhorr’d 

That had besmeared his Teuton sword, 

The girl that he had overpower’d 
Who made him murder her. 


He wondered why she soon grew cold, 
What bleared her eyes of gray? 
Why from the street glad noises roll’d, 
The street that he had once patrolled, 
That street the Kaiser’s troops controll’d. 
Why did the maiden pray? 
* * * + oe 


A lone star shone from out the west, 
The Hun stood ’gainst the wall, 

An Iron Cross was on his breast, 

Triggers at his heart were press’d, 

A priest the virgin just had blessed 
As Hun was seen to fall. 


He did not see the star shells glare, 
For on his soul was grime. 
They buried him with eyes a-stare, 
They sprinkled o’er him ev’rywhere 
That which, in time, would only spare 
An Iron Cross—in lime. 
(Copyrighted, 1918, by Clem Yore) 


Army Camp Poetry 


(Continued from page 261) 


That the army is doing wonders for the boys iS 
manifested in the following significant poem: 


Before I joined the army, 
And marched away to war, 
I was absolutely worthless, 
And a worry to my Pa. 
I never did a lick of work, 
And never tried to please; 
With me the art of loafing 
Was a terrible disease. 
I’m not so energetic now, 
But I’m learning every day 
That loafing gets you nothing— 
You must work to get your pay. 
I’ve served my time on K. P. 
A-washing pots and pans, 
And working in the stables 
Has put corns upon my hands. 
And when the final curtain 
Of this mighty play is o’er, 
I’ll not be the worthless drag 
I was, to Pa, before. 
I’ll show him how the Prodigal, 
The boy who bears his name, 
Will never cause his aged head 
To bow with grief and shame. 
I’m thankful for the blessings 
God has given, large and small; 
But for my service in the Army 
I’m thankful most of all. 


—Corporal Louis Renaud, 
Battery F, 141st F. A. 


F TheJvast majority of the boys are exceedingly 
anxious to get overseas and help win a final victory 
for democracy. This splendid spirit is manifested 
by the following stanzas: 


"®WHEN{THE GOLDEN SUN IS SETTING 


Composed by Bugler Paul Gregory and Sergeant 
I. C. Price, Company E, 118th Infantry, Camp 
. fe =Sevier, Greenville, South Carolina 


When the golden sun is setting, 
And the stars begin to shine, 

I think of boys who now are fighting 
Far beyond the river Rhine. 





| zine articles, books and lectures. 


Cheer up mother, sisters, sweethearts, 
For the worst is yet to come, 

But I long to see the trenches 
And to hear the bullets hum. 


But when the Germans doff their helmets 
To the old Red, White and Blue, 

And this cruel war is ended, 
Then, love, I’ll come back to you. 


| Affairs af Washington 


Continued from page 249 


another document to “enthuse”’ 
the project. 

General John A. Logan served six years in 
Congress and sixteen years in the Senate of the 
United States. For many years he was one of 
the most prominent political figures. He was 
candidate for Vice-President on the Republican 
ticket with Blaine, and Mrs. Logan went every- 
where with him during his canvass. 

A charming little old lady, Mrs. Logan is still 
prominent in the life of the capital. 


from which hangs a large pendant of ‘“‘my dear 


| general,” as she never fails to refer to him, Mrs. 
| Logan is the connecting link between the stirring 


days of the Civil War, in Washington, and the 
present. She has been a prolific writer of maga- 
Teday, with 


the people with 


Dressed in | 
| black, with a touch of white about her throat 


the exception of her daughter, Mrs. Tucker, she | 


is all alone. Her only son was shot while leading 
his company in the Philippine war. Mrs. Logan 
still resides in the old home, ‘Calumet Place.”’ 
Senator Logan had only arranged to buy this 
beautiful old brick mansion when he suddenly 


| died. He named the house and its one acre of 


ground “Calumet Place” from the old Indian 
name ‘‘Calumet,” which means “‘pipe of peace.” 
To an old warrior it suggested home—and besides 
as a member of the Committee on Indian Affairs 


during his long career in the Senate, he had a | 


warm place in his heart for the red man. 


Following General Logan’s death, the citizens | 


of Chicago raised a fund, enough to complete 
the payment for ‘‘Calumet Place,” 
it to Mrs. Logan. 
the National Soldiers’ Home Cemetery at Wash- 
ington; his casket lies in a little chapel built 
there by his devoted wife and companion. 

The dusk of early winter had settled down 
upon us as we talked. The draperies of the 
great room in which we sat faded with the 
twilight, and I thought only one other time have 
I been so impressed with the majesty of woman- 
hood at its fullest maturity, and that was when 
I sat at the feet of Julia Ward Howe, who had 


spanned ninety years with a wonderful, eventful 
life. 


* * * * 


OW the fellow ever had time to do it, I don’t 
know, but an expert accountant has been 
at work to find out, if he could, how many words 


| had been spoken in the halls of Congress every 


twenty-four hours for a month. He has finished 
the undertaking, and the result is a revelation, 
being over one hundred thousand words every 
day during the month of March. He makes an 


| apology, however, in the fact that March is a 


notoriously windy month. Tho statesmen may 


| squirm, the bare facts remain that during March 


| 3,121,402 words were uttered from the lips of the 


How I wish that I were with them, 
How I long to do my share 

On the foreign battlefields 
Where shrapnel bursts in air. 


Tho to part with her was sorrow, 
One that seems so dear to me, 

But I’ll try to keep my promise 
In the fight for liberty. 


Oh, how hard it was to leave her, 
Knowing not when I’d return, 

And when I think that I may never, 
How my throbbing heart does burn. 


Mother, too, she’s not forgotten, 
For I think of her a lot, 
As I kneel in silent 


‘ayer 
On the floor besi 


ie my cot. 
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representatives of the people. 

Word-spilling was the order of the day and 
rhetoric flowed like the Niagara, and yet in the 
compilation of these figures it was found that 
comparatively few had taken part in the debates. 
The great majority seemed to have been tongue- 
tied and content to let the chosen few extend their 
rhetorical proclivities. Altho there are fewer 
members in the Senate, it had a trifle the best of 
it in the volume of talk, and the reason is given 
that the House could not override its gag rule, 
while the Senate can go the limit. With the 
national law-makers of the country delivering 
themselves of twelve pages of newspaper type 
every working day during the month, there ought 
to be no dearth of information in the National 
Capital. 
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General Logan is buried at | 
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The only 
Magazine 
Editor 


“over there’ 


JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
IS NOW IN FRANCE 


with a message from home for the 
American soldiers. He will meet 
famous generals and other celebri- 
ties for the readers of the NATIONAL, 
and tell of this visit to the front in 
his own characteristic way. 

Read Joe’s story in forthcoming 
issues of this magazine, and hear his 
stirring addresses when he returns. 


Order your NATIONAL now of your news- 
dealer, or subscribe direct of the publishers. 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO.., Ltd., Boston, Mass. 
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The GREATEST M 


Stretching forth her hands to 
all in need; to Jew or Gentile, 
black or white; knowing no 
favorite, yet favoring all. 


Ready and eager to comfort at a time 
when comfort is most needed. Helping the 
little home that’s crushed beneath an iron 
hand by showing mercy in a healthy, human 
way; rebuilding it, in fact; with stone on 
stone; replenishing empty bins and empty 
cupboards; bringing warmth to hearts and 
hearths too long neglected. 


Seeing all things with a mother’s sixth 
sense that’s blind to jealousy and meanness; 
seeing men in their true light, as naughty 








—— 


' : ' 





BR in the WORLD 


children — snatching, biting, 
bitter—but with a hidden side 
that’s quickest touched by 
mercy. 











Reaching out her hands across the sea 
to No Man’s land; to cheer with warmer 
comforts thousands who must. stand and 
wait in stenched and crawling holes and 
water-soaked entrenchments where cold and 
wet bite deeper, so they write, than Boche 
steel or lead. , | 


She’s warming thousands, feeding thou- 
sands, healing thousands from her store; 
the Greatest Mother in the World—the 
RED CROSS. 


Every Dollar of a Red Cross War Fund goes to War Relief 
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